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It is generally conceded today that the American policy 
toward labor is essentially conservative, while that of England 
is a striking example of liberalism. For this reason the asser- 
tion that the United States was, during the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, decidedly more progressive than Eng- 
land in interpretating the common law of labor can hardly fail 
to command attention. The truth is that the right of laborers 
to combine, and in combination to strike for the purpose of 
raising wages, reducing hours of labor, or accomplishing other 
lawful objects, was gained in this country by virtue of judicial 
construction as early as 1842.1 These same rights, however, 
were not achieved in England until a much later date, and then 
only as a result of special parliamentary legislation. A vital 
difference is to be noted, too, regarding the relative gains 
secured for labor in each country as a consequence of the dif- 
ferent methods employed in modifying the common law. In 
both countries the doctrine of criminal conspiracy was historic- 
ally, and is still in the United States, the most formidable ob- 
stacle not only to labor activities, but to the existence of any 
labor combination whatsoever. “In England,” as one writer 
observes, “the entire conspiracy law in its application to labor 
was entirely swept away; it was only modified in this country 
by common consent and favorable construction. In England 


One® the celebrated case of Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf’s Rept., 111. 
ass.) 
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definite statutes replaced the vague conspiracy law; in the 
United States the conspiracy law remained without ever being 
really clarified.”? 

It should be noted also that although the extreme doctrine 
of conspiracy, which condemned all labor combinations, was 
soon rejected in this country, the common law in general suf- 
fered no such revolution. The result was that notwithstanding 
the change made in favor of labor, manufacturers were still 
condemned for combining to raise the price of commodities.? 
At this early date, then, labor unions actually enjoyed special 
immunity from the common law; that is, employers could not 
unite to enhance prices, but laborers were free to combine to 
increase their wages. And yet one would find considerable dif- 
ficulty in making out any logical difference in the effect of the 
exercise of these two rights on trade. 

Nevertheless, even after the trade union had been granted 
this special immunity as a voluntary organization, the activities 
of labor combinations were still circumscribed by the vague doc- 
trine of criminal conspiracy, which judicial construction left 
intact save for the modification to which reference has just been 
made. And, as we are presently to observe, this doctrine proved 
to be a most efficient instrument in the hands of the courts 
when labor unions came to exercise their more important means 
of operation, notably, strikes, picketing, and boycotting. It is 
the purpose of this article to discover the common law as ap- 
plied to labor’s most fundamental and effective weapon—the 
strike. 

The first exhaustive and well argued opinion on the subject 
of labor, following the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt, was a 
New York case, decided in 1867.4 Here all the important 
American cases which had been decided before that time were 
critically examined ; the earliest cases, holding combinations of 
journeymen to raise their wages to be illegal, were reviewed, 
and the extreme doctrine of conspiracy there asserted rejected. 


2Commons and Andrews, “Principles of Labor Legislation,” p. 95. The 
Parliamentary Statutes referred to were passed in 1871 and 1875, 


3 See Goodnow, F. J., “Trade combinations at common law,” 12 Pol. Sci. 
Quart. 22, Sec. 2. 


4 Master Stevedores’ Ass'n. v. Walsh, 2 Daly, N. Y. 1, 1867. 
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Citing then the cases of Commonwealth v. Carlisle5 and Com- 
monwealth v. Hunt, which were heartily approved, Judge Daly, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, upheld ‘the right of 
workmen to associate together for their mutual protection and 
self-interest, and marveled at the fact that this right had ever 
been questioned. At the same time, however, he hastened to 
point out that although the trade union was undeniably a law- 
ful organization, and might lawfully operate for the purpose of 
bettering the conditions of its members, the rights of others 
could not utterly be disregarded. He then set forth a summary 
statement of the law as it was conceived to exist at that time: 


“Any association or combination for the purpose of compelling 
journeymen or employers to conform to any rule, regulation or agree- 
ment, fixing the rate of wages, to which they are not parties, by the 
imposition of penalties, by agreeing to quit the service of any employer 
who employs a journeyman below certain rates, unless the journeyman 
pays the penalty imposed by the combination, or by menaces, threats, 
intimidations, violence or other unlawful means, is a conspiracy for 
which the parties entering into it may be indicted.” 


The rights of third parties being infringed, one may witness 
in this statement two aspects of the limitation which the law 
places on labor’s activities—the right of the laboring man to fix 
the price of his labor and to decide for whom he shall work, 
and the right of the employer to conduct his business as he 
pleases, determining whom he shall employ and what wages he 
shall pay. By reason of the infringement of these two rights, 
but more particularly the latter, organized labor was early 
brought to task for its acts. There are, in fact, two instances 
in which the Supreme Court most emphatically declared these 
two rights to be of such an inviolable character that any restric- 
tion upon the freedom of their exercise, albeit by legislative 
enactment, challenges both the constitutional right of the em- 
ployee to work and the liberty of the employer to select his 
own employees. In the one case the Court held unconstitutional 
as a violation of the Fifth Amendment a section of the Erdman 


® Brightly’s Repts. 36 (1821 Penna.). 
® Supra. 
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Act which made it unlawful for a railroad management to dis- 
charge a workman because of union membership. In denying 
the constitutionality of this section, the Court says: 

“The right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he deems 
proper is, in essence, the same as the right of the purchaser of labor 
to prescribe the conditions upon which he will accept such labor from 
the person offering to sell it. So the right of the employee to quit the 
service of the employer for whatever reason is the same as the right 
of the employer, for whatever reason to dispense with the services of 
such employee. . . . The employer and employee have equality of 
right, and any legislation that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the liberty of contract which no government can justify in 
a free land.’” 


In language to the same effect the Supreme Court set aside 
a Kansas statute of similar import as a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.’ Now if these rights are clothed with a 
sanctity which places them beyond the power of both Congress 
and the state legislatures, certainly their infringement by the 
trade union cannot be permitted to go unchallenged. Indeed, 
organized labor, in seeking to make itself effective, was con- 
fronted at the outset with the conflicting rights of the employer 
and the non-union employee. But, as opposed to absolute free- 
dom in the exercise of these rights, inviolable as they may be, 
the courts themselves conceded the right of laborers to bargain 
collectively. Hence the problem presented to the courts was 
that of reconciling the one right with the other and of main- 
taining each within its own legitimate sphere of action. 

What, it may be inquired, is the principle of law by which 
the courts have been guided in solving this problem? Suffice 
it to say that the rule which the courts have usually followed 
in the adjudication of labor disputes was the one furnished by 
Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts, in 1842, when he formu- 
lated his celebrated definition of criminal conspiracy. After 
the crystalization and confirmation of that doctrine by so emi- 
nent a jurist as Chief Justice Shaw, the legality of labor’s 
activities, whether the strike, the picket, or the boycott, were 
henceforth to be adjudged according to the rigorous tests which 






t Adair v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161 (1908). 
8’ Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 
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its language imposed. Under the conspiracy doctrine, as enun- 
ciated by Chief Justice Shaw, the instance of a labor dispute 
and its subsequent presentation to the court, might probably 
call forth any or all of the following questions: 

First, what was the character of the object which the com- 
bination sought to obtain? Could the attainment of that end 
justify interference with the rights of others? Conceding the 
motive as legitimate, the court, in accordance with the con- 
spiracy doctrine, had then to investigate further and ascertain 
whether the combination was operating in “good faith” for pro- 
curing that object, rather than with a view to injuring the 
employer or a fellow employee.® For, although the combin- 
ation operated in a manner which was lawful and for the attain- 
ment of an end which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been legitimate, if there was evidence to show that the 
“manifest intent” of the combination was to injure others rather 
than benefit themselves, such a purpose was malicious and 
unlawful, because it was without just cause or excuse. Finally, 
under the doctrine of conspiracy, if it appeared that the com- 
bination adopted means of a violent, intimidating, or coer- 
cive character, the question of motive might be waived, since 
even though the end be legitimate, the use of these methods 
alone would render the combination employing them guilty of 
the offence of conspiracy. How, in the light of these various 


tests, have the courts applied the doctrine of conspiracy to the 
strike ?1° 


® See, in this connection, DeMonico v. Craig, 207 Mass. 593 (1911). Refer- 
ring to the legality of the strike the court said: “Whether the purpose for which 
a strke is instituted is or is not a legal justification for it, is a question of law 
to be decided by the court. To justify interference with the rights of others,” the 
opinion continues, “the strikers must in good faith strike for a purpose which the 


court decides to be a legal justificaton for such interference. . A strike is 
not a strike for a — purpose because the strikers struck in good faith for a 
purpose which they t ht was sufficient justification for a strike. . . . To 


make a strike a legal strike the purpose must be one which the court as matter of 
law decides is a legal purpose of a strike, and the strikers must have acted in 
good faith in strikng for such a purpose.” 

1 An exhaustive analysis of the law in regard to the right to strike can be 
found in Cooke, F. H., “Combinations, Mono; opolies, and Labor Unions”; Martin, 
W. A., “The Modern ‘Law of Labor Unions”; Clark, L. D., “The Law of the 
Employment of Labor,” ch. 12; Commons and ‘Andrews, “Principles of Labor 
ec Pe ” ch. III; Stimson, F. J., “Handbook to the Labor Law of the U. s..” 
ch. VIII; 43 Am. Law Reg. W. S.) 73, “The Law of Strikes and Boycotts,” by 
C. R. Darling; 33 Am. Law Rev. and Reg., 609 (N. S.) “The Legal Side of the 
Strike”; 4 Pol. os uart. 261, “Decisions of the Courts in Conspiracy and Boy- 
cott Cases,” by E. Cheyney; 21 Am. Law Rev. 41, “Strikes and Boycotts as 
Indictable’ Conspiracies at Common Law,” ¥ Clifford Bri ham; “Strikes and 
Boycotts,” 34 Harvard Law Rev. 880; Wm Lewis, “Modern American Cases 
Arising Out of Trade and Labor Disputes,” “44 Am. Law Reg. (N. S.) 465. 
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Perhaps none of the operations of organized labor has been 
spoken of in such unqualified terms as the right of workmen 
to quit their employment. Indeed the saying that workmen 
may strike “for a good reason, a bad reason or no reason at all,” 
has become almost axiomatic among labor leaders. Before 
1842 such a broad assertion of the right of laborers to stop 
work had no basis at all, and even after Chief Justice Shaw’s 
very liberal statement of the law during that year, there were 
laid down the rather clearly defined tests, already noted, to 
which even the most laudable of labor’s activities might be sub- 
jected. The first of these tests concerned the nature of the 
object in pursuance of which a labor combination might prop- 
erly operate, and we may turn to the application of this test in 
cases where the legality of the strike was in question. 

That it is a fundamental policy of most labor unions to pro- 
cure the employment of their own members to the exclusion of 
non-union employees, and thereby maintain the so-called closed 
shop, goes without saying. Is such an object legitimate? 
Chief Justice Shaw was among the first to pronounce an opin- 
ion upon this subject. The defendants in this case had formed 
themselves into a society and agreed not to work for any 
employer who should employ workmen not members of their 
society “after notice had been given him to discharge such 
workmen.” After subjecting the combination before the court 
to the various tests of the conspiracy doctrine, the chief justice 
declared the object of the society to be legitimate and lawful, 
provided no breach of a continuing contract was involved in 
its enforcement. It was perceived that the “manifest intent” 
of the combination in question was to further its own welfare 
by increasing its power, which might be used for useful and 
honorable purposes. From that point of view it was held that 
the combination was not only lawful, but indeed praiseworthy. 

Nevertheless, while holding that laborers might combine and 
strike for the purpose of maintaining a closed shop, when 
motivated by a “useful and honorable object,” Chief Justice 
Shaw observed further that the increased power thus achieved 
might be perverted from its exercise for honorable ends to 
objects of “oppression and injustice.” In that event, he de- 
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clared, if it could be shown that the motive of the association 
was pernicious, then the combination was guilty of an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy.™4 

From this case and the citations referred to, one may deduce 
the general principle of the common law as it was applied to 
strikers whose purpose was to gain a closed shop. The 
object of itself is lawful, though a strike for a closed shop 
may be lawful or unlawful, depending on the intent of the 
combination in question and the manner in which the strike is 
conducted. If it appears that the primary object of the com- 
bination was to exert the increased power gained by the closed 
shop in the direction of honorable and useful purposes, then 
the strike is lawful; but if, on the other hand, there is evi- 
dence to show that the first motive of the combination in pro- 
curing a closed shop was to use that increased power for 
purposes of “injustice and oppression,” then the strike is illegal. 
It need hardly be added that in a case where the means em- 
ployed were of a criminal nature, the conspiracy was already 
complete, irrespective of its object or motive. 

But, some one suggests, suppose it appears that a strike for 
an object perfectly legitimate is not conducted in good faith? 
This question introduces the most remarkable element in the 
whole doctrine of conspiracy as it applies to strikes. It is this: 
a strike may be called for a purpose which is ostensibly legiti- 
mate, such as to obtain an increase in wages, the means em- 
ployed in its prosecution may be perfectly lawful, and yet the 
combination may constitute an unlawful conspiracy. This fact 
was well illustrated by a Nebraska case, decided in 1879.12 

Here there were eighteen tailors who, having in their hands 
cloth which was already cut, conspired to strike for the pur- 
pose of raising their wages. Upon the refusal of the employer 
~ 42In a subsequent opinion of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, one may wit- 
fostics cugpeged Sige te pup, Sue =: Pemdinen 2h EL. a Mee 
Other interesting cases on this subject are: Nat'l Protective Assoc. v. Cumming, 
on the quistion ef tae opsiity af gn atlas to chtain a dioeed then, os ts § bar 
N. Y. case, Jacobs v. Cohen, 183 N. Y. 207, an attempt was made to reconcile the 
Foe mg ny Py YE PY 


union workers to secure employment within the community. See also the inter- 
esting case of Connors v. Connolly, 86 Conn. 641. 

12 Mapstrick v. Ramge, 9 Neb., 390. See also Farmers’ Trust Co. v. N. P. 
R. R., 60 Fed. Repts. 803; Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. Repts., 310; DeMonico v. 
Craig, 207 Mass. 593 (1911). 
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to grant their demands, they struck and returned the cloth to 
the employer in a worthless condition, because he was unable 
to get other tailors to finish the job. On the basis of these 
facts the highest court of Nebraska held that, though the right 
of the tailors to quit their work was unquestioned, the malicious 
intent of the strikers to injure the employer was so clear that 
their agreement to strike became an unlawful conspiracy. 

The court in this case was guided by the element of intent, 
which constitutes the very essence of the doctrine of conspiracy. 
By reason of this element alone one cannot correctly say, with- 
out proper qualification, that what a workman may lawfully do 
as an individual, he may also do as a member of a combination.1* 
One would be more nearly correct in saying: what a workman 
may lawfully do alone, many may rightfully do as a combina- 
tion, provided there is no malicious motive or intent in view. 
In other words, it is this element of intent that distinguishes 
the law as applied to the individual from the law as applied to 
combinations. In the case of acts performed by a combination, 
the law does more than examine the acts actually committed ; 
it investigates further and ascertains for what purposes those 
acts were committed. Moreover, under the doctrine of con- 
spiracy, it need not appear that the combination intended to 
perform an act which was admittedly illegal; it is only neces- 
sary to show that the primary intent of the combination in per- 
forming any act, although ostensibly legal, was malicious or 
immoral (as, for instance, an injury to third parties or the 
public), in order to convert a lawful combination into an unlaw- 

% This proposition was properly stated by Chief Justice Parker in National 
Protective Assn. v. Cummings, 170 N. Y. 321, where he says, “What one man 
may do alone he may do in combination with others, provided they have no unlawful 
object in view. . - They have the right to strike . . . until a grievance 
is redressed, provided the object is not to gratify malice or inflict injury upon 
others, but to secure better terms of employment for themselves.” See also on this 

oint Aikens v. Wis., 195 U. S. 194; Gompers v. Buck Stove and Range Co., 221 
418; Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. 310; Pickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572. For 
exactly the opposite view, see Bohn Mfg. Co. v. Hollis, 54 Minn, 223; Lindsay v. 
Montana Fed. of Labor, 37 Mont. 264. 

It may be noted that much objection has been raised against the element of 
intent as applied to acts of labor combinations, and perhaps rightly so, for it 
might well be inquired, by what means can the courts ascertain what any par- 
ticular labor combination intends? The answer is that “the law, as a rule, pre- 
sumes that a person intends the natural result of his act. . If the injury 
which has been sustained or which is threatened is not only the ‘natural but the 
inevitable consequence of the defendant’s acts, it is without effect for them to 
disclaim the intention to injure.” By way of illustration one court observes that 

“it is folly for a man, who dethesehaly thrusts a fire brand into a rick of hay, to 
declare after it has been destroyed, that he did not intend to burn it. If a person 
deliberately Cr = a_ loaded pistol at point blank range directly at the person 


of another, it is useless for him to say that he did not intend to maim his victim.’ 
Barr v. Essex Trades Council, 56 N. J. Eq. 101, 1894. 
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ful conspiracy. All of this arises from the fact that men act- 
ing in combination, apart from any legal fiction, are different 
from men acting singly. A different rule had to be provided 
to cope with a different subject and the resort of English 
judges was to the doctrine of criminal conspiracy.'4 

Turning now to the legality of the sympathetic strike, one 
discovers little or no difference of opinion. In practically all 
jurisdictions the courts regard sympathetic strikes as illegal on 
the ground that they are actuated by a malicious intent to inter- 
fere with the right of others to pursue their own calling. The 


law on this subject was well stated in a Massachusetts opinion 
as follows: 


“Organized labor’s right of coercion is limited to strikes against per- 
sons with whom the organization has a trade dispute, or to put it in 
another way, we are of the opinion that a strike against (A) to force 
(B) to yield to the strikers’ demands, is an unjustifiable interference 
with the right of (A) to pursue his calling as he thinks best.”” 


A strike, then, to aid other workmen in compelling an un- 
manageable employer to grant certain terms is criminal not 
only because the object is unlawful, but because the sympa- 
thetic strike is an improper method of accomplishing even a 
lawful object.** 


%4In justification of this judicial creation, A. V. Dicey observes in his “Law 
and Public Opinion in Fr land: 


“Whenever men act in concert for a common purpose, they tend to create a 
body which . . . differs from the individuals of whom it is constituted. Esprit 
de Corps is a real and powerful sentiment, which drives men to act either above 
or still more often, below the ordinary moral standard by which they themselves 
regulate their conduct as individuals, A body, moreover, created by a combina- 
tion, . . . by its very existence limits the freedom of its members, and con- 
stantly tends to limit the freedom of outsiders. Its combined power is created by 
some surrender of individual liberty on the part of each of its members and a 
society may from this surrender acquire a strength far greater than could be 
exercised by the whole of its members acting separately : 

% Pickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572. 


% This subject was discussed at considerable length in connection with the 
great Chicago strike against the Pullman Car Company, which was a strike of a 
sympathetic character. See Thomas v. Cin. Ry. Co., 62 Fed. Rep. 803; U. S. v. 
Debs, 64 Fed. Rep. 724; In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564. 

The opinion of the courts regarding strikes of a sympathetic character was later 
expressed in the case of U. S. v. Cassidy, 67 Fed. Rep. 700, as follows: “The 
employees of railway companies have a right to organize for mutual benefit and 
protection and for the purpose of securing the hichest wages and the best con- 
ditions they can command. . . . They may (also) peacefully leave the employ- 
ment because the terms thereof are unsatisfactory. But it is unlawful for them 
to combine and quit work for the purpose of compelling their employer to with- 
draw from his relations with a third party for the purpose of injuring that third 
party.’ 

To the same effect, declares Judge Brown, in Gray v. Building Trades Council, 
91 Minn. 171, that “labor may organize . . . for its own protection and to 
further the interests of the laboring class. They may strike and persuade and 
entice others to join them; but when they resort to unlawful means to cause injury 
to others with whom they’ have no relation, contractual or otherwise, the limit per- 
mitted by law is passed and they may be restrained.” 
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The preceding discussion of the limitation which the doc- 
trine of conspiracy places on the right of laborers to strike has 
been confined to private employments. As a consequence the 
unlawful interference imposed on the rights of others was con- 
sidered from only two points of view, namely, that of the 
worker himself, an? that of the employer. A study of the 
right to strike in employments affected with a public interest, 
however, reveals that an unqualified assertion of this right 
impinges upon rights of a distinctly higher character, to wit, the 
right of the public to the continued and efficient operation of 
such concerns. 

It has long been recognized that an employer in engaging 
in a public service becomes obligated to the public for the per- 
formance of that service in the interest of the general welfare. 
May the legal position of the public utility proprietor be dis- 
tinguished from that of the employee who accepts employment 
in such service? We think not. It is now well established 
law that the right to labor is a property right,’ and as such it 
is comprehended within the basic principle of the law of public 
utilities : 

“He who uses his property as to make it of public consequence in 
effect grants to the public an interest in that use and to the extent of 


that interest must submit to be controlled by the public for the common 
good 9718 


This was the general doctrine that underlay the Kansas 
Industrial Court Act which prohibited strikes in certain speci- 
fied employments. And although that act has recently been 
set aside by the Supreme Court, the general principle of law 
on which it was based still stands.*® 

No one of the public utilities, under control of the national 
government, so vitally touches the general welfare as does the 
transportation service. In this field the supremacy of the pub- 
lic interest as opposed to the absolute right to strike was pro- 


11 Cf. American Steel Foundaries v. The Tri-City Trades Council, 257 U. S. 344. 


18 Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, 1876; German Alliance Ins. Co. v Kansas, 
233 U. S., 1914. 


1% Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U. S. 522. 
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claimed as early as 1893.2 In the case cited there was a 
threatened strike of a few hundred men on a railroad, where 
there was no dispute with the immediate employer, solely for 
the purpose of aiding men on another road, who had a differ- 
ence with their employer. Clearly this was a sympathetic 
strike which, as we have just seen, would have been criminal 
in itself. The court, however, took occasion to point out that 
there were certain decided limitations on the right to strike 
derived from the superior interest of the public. The prin- 
ciple for which this case stands is that there can be no right 
to conspire to strike against the public interest, which is remin- 
iscent of Governor Coolidge’s telegram to Samuel Gompers 
during the Boston police strike: “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, at any time, anywhere.” 

Speaking nearly a quarter of a century later, Chief Justice 
White, upholding the Adamson law, in the case of Wilson v. 
New, used even more pointed language: 


“Whatever,” he declares, “would be the right of an employee engaged 
in a private business to demand such wages as he desires, to leave the 
employment if he does not get them, and by concert of action to agree 
with others to leave on the same conditions, such rights are necessarily 
subject to limitation when employment is accepted in a business charged 
with a public interest.”™ 


Granting, then, that the close relationship between the pub- 
lic interest and the business of transportation places definite 
limitations on the right to strike, the question widely contro- 
verted today is whether Congress, under its power to regulate 
interstate commerce, may forbid strikes altogether in this field. 
More specifically, may Congress properly confer upon the Rail- 
road Labor Board the power to enforce its decisions or author- 
ize the board compulsorily to arbitrate the cases submitted to 
it?22. Much light was thrown on this subject by the Supreme 


® Toledo, Ann Arbor, etc., Ry. Co. v. Penn., 54 Fed. Repts. 746; Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co. v: Northern Pac. Ry., 60 Fed. Repts., 803. For interesting dis- 
cussions of the right to strike in concerns affected with a ublic interest, see Wil- 
cox, D. F., “Analysis of the Electric gave System,” Ch. XLV (N, Y., 1921, 
published by the author); Thompson, “Labor and the Public Utility Field, % 
21 Mich. Law Rev. for Nov., 1 _ Sacer, Moorfield, “The Right to Strike,” 32 
Yale Law Journal for Dec., 

21 Wilson v. New, 243 My . 332, 1917. 


=It is interesting to note that the Senate inserted anti-strike clauses in the 
Esh-Cummins bill prohibiting strikes in interstate commerce on penalty of $500 or 
six months imprisonment or both, but they were struck out by the House. Also, 
President Harding, in his characteristically guarded language, recommended to Con- 
gress, in 1921, that the decisions of the Railzoad Labo I oard be given the force 
of law, and that railroad strikes be prohibited. 
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Court in Wilson v. New. The question there presented was 
whether the power of Congress over interstate commerce ex- 
tended to the enactment of special legislation (Adamson law), 
providing a permanent eight hour day and setting up a tem- 
porary standard of wages, when, in the face of a threatened 
strike, that was necessary to secure the continued operation of 
interstate commerce. The Court’s answer to this question was 
unqualified. Congress has power, the Court declared, to enact 
any law which is “appropriate” and necessary for the regulation 
of interstate commerce. In 1916 Congress was faced with a 
situation where the continuous operation of interstate com- 
merce was threatened. Here, the Court held, the only course 
open to Congress for the effective regulation of interstate com- 
merce was that of providing by legislation a standard wage to 
fill the want caused by failure of the parties to agree. And, 
in the Court’s own words, Congress had the power “to com- 
pulsorily arbitrate the dispute between the parties by estab- 
lishing . . . a legislative standard of wages operative and 
binding upon the parties.” Now, if Congress can legislate 
specifically to relieve an impending emergency, would not Con- 
gress have the power to provide permanent legislation to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar contingencies? Compulsory arbi- 
tration, however, is a two-edged sword: it introduces the new 
principle of wage fixing, which laborers would no doubt ap- 
prove, but it also destroys labor’s most powerful and effective 
weapon—the strike. 

The foregoing discussion shows that the rights of third 
parties, those of the employer, those of the employee, and those 
of the public, are largely protected by virtue of the doctrine of 
conspiracy. The assertion of an absolute right to strike must 
therefore undergo a radical qualification. By way of summary, 
how may this right be evaluated? 

That the quitting of one’s employment cannot be denied 
absolutely is incontestable. Even Circuit Judge Taft (now 
Chief Justice) whom laborers have always regarded as unsym- 
pathetic with their demands, most freely admitted the right of 
workmen to organize and take joint action regarding the terms 
of their employment. He conceived that workmen, by so doing, 
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would be better able to command more favorable terms than 
when dealing alone with their rich employers. He insisted, 
moreover, that workmen had the right to appoint officers for 
the purpose of advising them as to the course of action to be 
followed in their relations with employers. Judge Taft also 
conceded that, as a consequence of a reduction in wages or any 
other action on the part of the employer, which might tend to 
menace the interests of labor, the officers of the union might 
urge a “peaceable strike,” and that the loss of business and 
the inconvenience incidental thereto would be entirely lawful, 
even if it went to the extent of impeding the operation of a 
railroad which was under the order of a court.?* 

The right to strike, however, like all other rights, is “not 
absolute, but relative”; and to concede the general proposition 
that every workman has not only the right to choose his own 
employment, but also the right to abandon that service, under 
ordinary circumstances, is not to say that this right may be 
exercised without regard for the correlative or the existing 
rights of others.24 Rather this study demonstrates that an 
unrestricted exercise of this so-called “inherent right of every 
workman” would meet, first of all, the right of non-union 
workers freely to pursue their own calling; then, there would 
result an assault upon the right of the employer to conduct his 
business; but above all, the exercise of an absolute right to 
strike would run counter to the paramount right of the public 
at large. 


All of these rights were freely admitted to necessitate pro- 
tection, the claim of an unrestricted right to strike to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. So in order that this end might 


23 Thomas v. Cincinnati, etc., Co., 62 Fed. 803 (1894). 


24 Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. v. Nor. Pac. Ry., 60 Fed. 803. In the institu- 
tion of a strike, a labor combination is, in the words of Sir. Wm. Erle, “subject 
to the duty arising therefrom, and is prohibited from any obstruction to the fullest 
exercise of this right which can be made compatible with the exercise of similar 
rights by others.”” Erle on Trade Unions, p. 12. As one District Judge eloquently 
declares: ‘“‘I think such organizations (labor) for lawful purposes are to be com- 
mended, but when they combine and confederate for the purpose of seizing other 
men’s property, or when they undertake by force and intimidation to drive other 
men away from employment, and thus deny them the right of earning a livelihood, 
they commit a crime. There ought to be blazed on the mind of every man that 
belongs to a labor organization, as with a hot iron so that he shall know and under- 
stand it, that while it is lawful and commendable to organize for legitimate and 
peaceful purposes, it is criminal to organize for the invasion of the rights of others 
to enjoy life liberty and property.” Judge Baker in Lake Erie and Western Ry. 
Co. v. Bailey, 61 Fed. Rep. 495. 
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adequately be served, and that organized labor might be given 
its legitimate scope of action, the courts have accepted the fol- 
lowing general principle of law, on the basis of which the legal- 
ity or the illegality of the strike might be determined: 

“A strike may be lawful or it may be unlawful and criminal. 


Whether it is lawful or not depends upon its object and the manner in 
which it is conducted.”™ 


This rule signifies nothing more or less than the application 
of the doctrine of criminal conspiracy to the strike. The con- 
clusion is, then, that the claim of an absolute right to strike has 
no other legal foundation than this: the right of a body of 
workmen to quit their employment in such a manner as not to 
subject themselves to the trammels of the doctrine of criminal 
conspiracy. 


% State v. Stockford, 77 Conn. 227, (1904). 
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The Contribution of the Country-Side 


Wiuson GEE 


University of Virginia 


I 


For the first time in the history of our nation, the city 
dwellers outnumber those who live in the country sections. The 
total population of the United States on January 1, 1920, 
according to the Fourteenth Census, was 105,710,620, as com- 
pared with 91,972,266 on April 15, 1910. The rural popula- 
tion, which includes all persons living outside of incorporated 
places having 2,500 inhabitants or over, was 51,406,017 in 1920, 
as compared with 49,806,146 in 1910. Thus, while there was 
an increase of 14.9 per cent in the total population of the United 
States between 1910 and 1920, the rural population as defined 
by the Census Bureau increased only 3.2 per cent, while the 
urban population increased 28.8 per cent. 

In other words, according to the above data, derived from 
the last census, the rural inhabitants constituted only 48.6 per 
cent of the total population of the United States in 1920, as 
compared with 54.2 per cent in 1910. Moreover, during the 
past decade, the urban population increased exactly nine times 
as rapidly as did the rural. 

Do these facts carry any special significance? Is there 
anything alarming about this tendency toward urbanization? 
Will the food supply become less as a result? Are the coun- 
try people really a more stable element in our civilization than 
the city people? These and many other like questions occur 
to the thoughtful mind when the above mentioned data are 
presented. 

Thomas Jefferson, early in the making of the nation, 
deprecated any tendency towards the urbanization and indus- 
trializing of our nation in these words: “The proportion 
which the aggregate of the other classes of citizens bears in 
any state to that of its husbandmen, is, generally speaking, the 
proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts, and is a 
good enough barometer whereby to measure its degree of 
corruption.” 
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More recently Theodore Roosevelt said: “Our civilization 
rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and 
the completeness, as well as the prosperity of life in the coun- 
try. . . . Upon the development of country life rests ulti- 
mately our ability, by methods of farming requiring the high- 
est intelligence to continue to feed and clothe the hungry 
nations; to supply the city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and 
clear brains that can endure the terriffic strain of modern life; 
we need the development of men in the open country who will 
be in the future, as in the past, the stay and strength of the 
nation in time of war, and its guiding and controlling spirit 
in time of peace.” 

Were these merely phrases by which to conjure the votes 
of the majority class of the people, or is there something 
inherent in the country-bred individual which stamps him 
distinctively as a superior contribution to our citizenship? 


II 


There is nothing so characteristic of the farmer as his indi- 
vidualism. The very nature of his enterprise makes him rely 
upon his own resources. The traditions of his heritage teach 
him to live as largely at home as possible. If he is energetic, 
he raises his own pork and some of his beef, his garden is a 
well filled plot, and frequently he eats flour made from the 
wheat raised in his own fields. In no type of business can a 
man be so largely his own boss as in farming. 

Individualism is a good trait. When the country-bred per- 
son is transplanted to the city, this quality makes for initiative, 
aggressiveness, and independence of thought and action. For 
this reason the country boy, socialized by city contacts, and 
possessed of brains and judgment, is an unusually good type 
of business man. He possesses qualities of independence not 
nearly so inherent in the city boy. 

But in the country his individualism has tended to develop 
into ultra-individualism. A study of the history of farmers’ 
organizations makes this contention clearly justifiable. It has 
not been difficult to organize farmers, but their associations 
have partaken largely of a political and temporary character. 
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In the various codperative marketing associations, organized on 
a single commodity basis, and spelling the salvation of the 
farmer in a financial way, it has been necessary legally to bind 
the members and to provide severe penalties for failure to com- 
ply. The characteristic of individualism, in a moderate degree 
of development such a good quality, has with the farmer, in 
its excessive expression, become almost a vice. It has certainly 
been a retarding factor in the progress of collective action, so 
necessary to the highest success in the buying and selling phases 
of the farming enterprise. 


III 


Conservatism, at times, greatly irritates the progressive 
elements in society, but it provides a strong staying force in 
civilization. It has often kept the world from running amuck. 
And the farmer is by nature a conservative. 


The farmer vote is generally conceded to be a more compli- 
mentary vote than the heterogeneous city vote. One can go 
even further and say that on the whole it is a saner vote. Of 
course, there are notable exceptions where demagogues have 
led the farmer astray temporarily, but the history of politics in 
this country will bear tribute to the wholesomeness with which 
he has exercised his right of suffrage. 


The farmer does not take easily to the various fads charac- 
teristic of the day. He dresses much better than ever before, 
because he realizes the business advantages of a good appear- 
ance. It is difficult to persuade him to leave the old beaten 
tracks in agricultural methods and crops that are grown. He is 
slow to adopt new machinery. The effectiveness of it must be 
clearly demonstrated before he yields to the temptation to buy. 
The agricultural leaders of the South, for almost two genera- 
tions, have been preaching the doctrine of a diversified agri- 
culture. It has taken the boll weevil to emphasize their teach- 
ings, and even the impact of this pest thrown against tradi- 
tional conservatism has not entirely led the farmer to change 
his “grandfather” custom of growing cotton to the exclusion 
of other crops. The western farmer can hardly yet believe 
that the fertility of his soil is not inexhaustible, and that he 
must take steps to preserve his natural heritage or his farming 
endeavors will go bankrupt. . 
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These instances, and numbers of similar ones that might be 
cited, all show that the farmer is a conservative of conserva- 
tives. On the whole, is it not better for the security of a people 
that its majority element should possess in considerable measure 
this quality of conservatism? 


IV 


Nowhere else as in the country is there exhibited a like 
democracy of attitude. In some sections of our nation, par- 
ticularly in limited portions of the South, notably in Virginia, 
there still lingers some of the antithesis of that attribute. How- 
ever, the old landed aristocracy is dying out. There are many 
large estates in the South today, but they are usually inhabited 
by those who perforce are closely in touch and sympathy with 
their fellow men. 

The common meeting grounds of the district school in the 
earlier days, and more latterly of the consolidated rural school, 
of the country church, and of the village store have made broth- 
ers of all that live in the country. The isolation, so character- 
istic of the rural sections, makes one glad to talk with a fellow 
human being, no matter how humble his station in life. 

Unfortunately, there is a certain finesse in the polite society 
of the city which one rarely finds these days in the country. A 
great deal of this deficiency is due to the lack of education on 
the part of the average country-bred individual, and the general 
dearth of social life in the rural sections. When the country 
boy does finish college, it is all too often to betake himself to the 
city ; for here his desires for a wider associational life are much 
more easily satisfied. This folk depletion, unless checked, is 
going eventually to cause a marked rural decline. The symp- 
toms of such a condition are clearly indicated. The outstanding 
problem in every field of rural advance is to find the native 
trained leadership with which to carry out the program. Of 
potential leadership, fortunately, there is still a plenty, but, if 
when it is trained it leaves the country for the city, what hope 
is there for the rural sections? 

This situation can be met, in some measure, by giving the 
average country boy and girl, so far as practicable, equivalent 
educational opportunities with the city boy and girl. This edu- 
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cation should be in terms of the country. It should instill into 
the pupil a regard for his rural environment. If the funds for 
such educational facilities are not available in the local school 
district, state equalizing funds should be provided to secure this 
end. Since the cities gather about thirty per cent of their popu- 
lation from the country, it is but just that they contribute to 
the education of their future citizens. 


The country atmosphere is not only more democratic than 
that of the city, but it is also more hospitable. The wave of 
crime and lawlessness sweeping over the nation has made the 
farmer justly more cautious as to whom he harbors under his 
roof, but he is still open hearted, and glad to extend the right 
hand of fellowship and the privileges of his fireside to the 
stranger in his midst. 


Vv 


The farmer is uniformly the most religious element of our 
population. A statistical study of church membership will show 
that the states with the largest rural percentages have the high- 
est proportions of church membership. 

Living in the open, under the canopy of the heavens, con- 
stantly dealing with the hidden mysteries of life, dependent 
upon the soils and seasons, the farmer is conscious, as is no other 
class of people, of the ruling hand of a Kind Providence. The 
farm husbandman witnesses almost daily the beauties of the 
rising sun, and he finishes his day’s work in the afterglow of its 
setting. He implants the grain of wheat into the earth, and 
watches it through its stages of growth to the harvest. Inevi- 
tably his soul cries out, in no indefinite way, that there is a 
God, imminent in the things of Nature and therefore in the 
hearts of men. 

No one denies the potency of the religious motive in life. 
In fact, one wonders whether any very high achievement can 
be reached in a nation or an individual that, in its life and con- 
sciousness, is not keenly sensible of Deity. Living in the city, 
surrounded by the works of man, shut off from the beauties of 
Nature, it is almost impossible for one to be as thoroughly 
mindful of God in all things as is the farmer. 
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VI 


The very foundations of our civilization are laid in the 
sacredness of the family ties of our people. The strength and 
purity of the home is a marked characteristic of the country- 
side. Marriages are more frequent among country people than 
among those in the city. A single man may thrive in the city, 
and find conditions of life that are congenial and stimulating, 
but the very nature of the farming venture requires that the 
young farmer have his own home. 

Statistics show that there is a larger proportion of divorces 
in the city than in the country. Three times a day the family 
of the farmer sits around the same table. All members have 
their different parts in the work of the farm, but they are 
engaged in a common enterprise, and each is interested in what 
the other is doing. The long winter evening brings the entire 
family together around the big, open fireplace. There is every 
element present for family unity. 

The situation is often quite different in the city, where all of 
the family rarely eat at the same time. They hurry off in vari- 
ous directions to widely differing kinds of work. Their mid- 
day meal is eaten in the office or snatched from a lunch counter. 
The evening entertainment of each is separately planned. The 
city does not afford the same natural basis for family life as 
does the country. 


VII 


The rural problem is not a new one. The Greeks and 
Romans deplored the tendency towards city growth at the 
expense of the country. Xenophon complained that the Greeks 
preferred the city to the village. Varro called attention to the 
fact that the Romans were more partial to the Circus than to 
the cornfields. France and England have long ago been face to 
face with rural depopulation, and the matter is still a burning 
problem with these nations. The same situation is true in 
almost every country of Europe. 

The fact of city growth is inevitable. The next census 
decade will doubtless show a like tendency as has characterized 
the last. Is there cause for unusual concern in this regard? 
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With only 52.6 per cent of the farm lands in the United 
States improved, there is, without even considering any more 
intensive methods of farming than are at present in vogue, area 
enough on which to grow food for twice our present popula- 
tion. There is no cause for worry about an appreciable food 
shortage for the next few generations, at least. Of course there 
is a question as to who shall work these acres. The need for food 
is so fundamental that, if a shortage should arise in this regard, 
slight though it was, prices of foodstuffs would advance to the 
point that farming would become sufficiently profitable to assure 
the manning of the farms, even though this were done with 
cheap labor and partook of a capitalistic nature. Rural depopu- 
lation, provided it is not too markedly qualitative, is not neces- 
sarily serious in its consequences. The improvements in agri- 
cultural methods are making it possible to grow more crops with 
less human labor. 

The chief danger in the cityward drift is that we may fail 
to carry over into our new majority those country character- 
istics that have made our national life a great one. The city 
environment can never foster independence of action, conser- 
vatism, democracy of attitude, and the strength and purity of 
family life as does the country, but it is the duty of our leaders 
in education, religion, and business to see that, both by precept 
and example, these qualities are emphasized more than ever 
before in the life of our cities. 

Without a doubt, we shall be losers when our nation becomes, 
as it unquestionably will, predominantly urban and industrial, 
but by unusual effort we may conserve in the cities the impress 
of our country folk and their institutions. And, at all odds, it 
is incumbent upon us to see that the rural life of our nation is 
made as wholesome, as satisfying, and as attractive as possible, 
in order that we may always keep there reserves from which, all 
along, both in people and institutions, we may restore the 
depletion of our cities. 











Relations With Russia* 


Cirnton Rocers WoopruFr 
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Without conditions and in a simple and brief note, the 
British Labor Government announced on February 1, 1924, its 
de jure recognition of the Soviet regime. Coupled with formal 
recognition was an invitation to the Russian Government to 
send representatives to London at an early date, empowered to 
discuss and embody in a complete treaty a solution of “all the 
questions outstanding between the two governments.” These 
include “the question of existing treaties,” the problems of “the 
settlement of the existing claims by the government and na- 
tionals of one party against the other, and the restoration of 
Russian credit,” and all question related to alleged propaganda 
activities. As was anticipated, this move evoked little oppo- 
sition in Great Britain. On the contrary, the announcement 
was greeted in the stock market by a sudden rise in the value 
of the pound sterling. Austria has already followed Britain’s 
example. Other and larger states are expected soon to do 
likewise. 

In such few, concise words the Foreign Policy Association 
of New York summarized a situation which, it is believed quite 
generally by students of international affairs, will usher in a 
new era in Europe and in the world at large. It bids fair to 
lead to a new alignment of far reaching significance and import- 
ance. Great Britain, Italy, Russia and perhaps Germany may 
be found working side by side for a control of the world’s 
business and affairs. 


Hand in hand with Premier Macdonald’s reopening of rela- 
tions with Russia were his advances towards France, and a far 
more friendly feeling now exists between these two aforetime 
substantial allies, although but recently apparently only normal 


* This article was prepared early in March, and now (June 1) seems to require 
no substantial revision. The plans of Premier Macdonald have steadily pro- 
gressed. The good will manifested toward him, at home and abroad, has steadily 
increased. His government has survived test votes, the latest on May 29 on the 
vexed unemployment problem, when he won by and with the support of the Lib- 
erals under the leadership of former Premier Asquith and Lloyd George has 
accorded high praise to the budget of Chancellor Snowden.—C. R. W 
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allies. There is another significant and important fact, and that 
is Macdonald’s belief in the League of Nations as a going con- 
cern, and as an instrument of great future usefulness ; likewise 
his insistence that steps be taken to secure the adhesion of the 
United States, Germany, and Russia. 


Frank H. Simonds, a veteran observer of European events, 
believes that Macdonald’s sway may be shortlived. He puts the 
situation this way: In watching the progress of the first Labor 
Ministry in Great Britain, there are s:veral facts which deserve 
constant consideration. In the first place, the Ministry repre- 
sents a minority, less than a third in the present House of Com- 
mons and only a very little more than a third of the voters, 
measured by the last election returns. Not only is it a minority, 
but the Tory and Liberal parties are solidly united in opposing 
the major policies of Labor, namely, the capital levy and the 
nationalization of transportation and mining industries. 

“The fact that Labor takes office at all is diclosed,” declares 
Simonds, “in the conviction existing both in Tory and in Lib- 
eral quarters that it is the best way to dispose of the real Labor 
danger for a long time to come. To take office with its hands 
bound is hardly to be able to accomplish any large thing. On 
the other hand, and if this proves the case, Labor will hardly 
come to power again in a long time. Its fate always is in the 
hands of its enemies and its destruction is assured if it makes a 
single bad mistake, or even indirectly seeks to push its radical 
program.” 

So far, however, there is but little evidence to support this 
analysis. My own feeling has been that the two older parties, 
the Liberals and the Tories, had reached an impasse. They 
were handicapped by their past utterances and actions, person- 
alities, and enmities. Macdonald, a man of experience and 
education, and imbued with the importance of Great Britain’s 
place in the world, was the logical man for the moment. His 
selection as Premier might have one of two results. If he 
failed, the Labor Movement would suffer. If he succeeded in 
his foreign policy, it would reéstablish prosperity in the British 
Isles and with prosperity would come greater contentment and 
contentment is not a successful nourisher of radicalism. So 
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the older parties and the nation itself had much, very much to 
gain, and stood to suffer little more than she was already suf- 
fering in the event of a Laborite failure. 

As a part of the new Russian policy James O’Grady, Labor 
M. P. for Leeds, was offered the Ambassadorship to Russia 
and accepted. The appointment, however, can not be officially 
recognized until the formalities of the recognition of Russia 
have been gone through, and the approval of the new envoy 
by the Soviets received. 

Those who are concerned about the Russian situation will 
find great help in Professor E. A. Ross’s three volumes, the 
latest of which, The Russian Soviet Government, published by 
the Century Co., New York, has just appeared. Ross was in 
Russia in 1917 for a period of seven morths. He spent weeks 
in Moscow and Petrograd, travelled across Siberia and down 
the Volga into the Caucasus. An anti-Socialist and an anti- 
Communist Professor Ross seeks to present the facts as he 
discovered them, and as he understands them. He points out 
that the people of the most politically adult countries in the 
world—Great Britain, France, and the United States—evidently 
have been judged by their governments unfit to be entrusted 
with many facts perfectly well known to the officials of these 
states. It is an amazing chapter of political history, he declares. 

He exposes the dismal failure of nationalized Russian indus- 
tries and shows the Communists steadily retreating toward the 
capitalism they imagined was forever done with. On the other 
hand he charges that the Division of Russia in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington under Lansing and Colby was allowed to 
become a nest of Russian nobles and American husbands of 
Russian emigré princesses. He follows the facts wherever they 
lead. He believes the agrarian revolution which is rolling over 
the world breaking up great landed estates originated with the 
Russian upheaval; but he thinks that everywhere communist 
ideas have split and weakened the Socialists, and that capitalism 
is now safer and stronger than it has been in many years. 

There is much in the present British situation to corroborate 
this latter view. The Labor platform is a radical one along 
economic lines, including such a radical idea as the capital levy 
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to extinguish the war debts. To date, however, there seems to 
be little definite effort to put these planks into effect, and it 
would not surprise me in the least to find the present Macdonald 
government gradually becoming more and more conservative as 
some of the more difficult problems are solved and times im- 
prove, for the cabinet is by no means an out and out Socialist 
one. There are many men, and women too, of many minds. 
At the same time the Labor Party leaders apparently do not 
anticipate a long lease of power because its executive body has 
passed resolutions, which contain the following passage: 

“In view of the critical Parliamentary position which may 
involve the country in another general election at an early date, 
the Executive requests Mr. Henderson and the headquarters 
staff, together with regional officers, to proceed at once to make 
all the necessary arrangements, financial and otherwise, for the 
next contest, which will be the most momentous in the history 
of the party.” 

The following table, given on the authority of the Man- 
chester Guardian, shows the rise towards power of the British 
Labor Party: 


Number Elected Total Votes 
1900 9 118,003 
1906 54 448,808 
1910 (January) 40 532,807 
1910 (December) 42 381,024 
1918 61 1,754,133 
1922 142 4,247,800 
1923 192 4,358,045 


How the parties gained seats from each other in the recent 
election appears in the following: 























Liberal from Conservative 67 
Teel RR TI ica inicvecsnsnsnctsscnsvsnctainiaieieiaiinigntbiacnsntindantphataedaiaiae 13 
Labor from Conservative 40 
Labor from Liberal... = 22 
Conservative from Liberal 14 
Conservative from Labor... 3 
Conservative from Independent 1 
Independent from Communist 1 





It will be interesting to watch the effect that British Russian 
policy will have in the two countries most directly concerned 
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and in the United States. Our own position has been set forth 
in President Coolidge’s address to Congress, in the course of 
which he said: 


~ “Qur diplomatic relations, lately so largely interrupted, are 
now being resumed, but Russia presents notable difficulties. We 
have every desire to see that great people, who are our tradi- 
tional friends, restored to their position among the nations of 
the earth. We have relieved their pitiable destitution with an 
enormous charity. Our government offers no objection to the 
carrying on of commerce by our citizens with the people of 
Russia. 

“Our government does not propose, however, to enter into 
relations with another régime which refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of international obligations. I do not propose to barter 
away, for the privilege of trade, any of the cherished rights of 
humanity. I do not propose to make merchandise of any 
American principles. These rights and principles must go 
wherever the sanctions of our government go. 

“But while the favor of America is not for sale, I am will- 
ing to make very large concessions for the purpose of rescuing 
the people of Russia. Already encouraging evidences of re- 
turning to the ancient ways of society can be detected. But 
more are needed. (Whenever there appears any disposition to 
compensate our citizens who were despoiled, and to recognize 
that debt contracted with our government, not by the Czar, but 
by the newly formed Republic of Russia; whenever the active 
spirit of enmity to our institutions is abated; whenever there 
appear works meet for repentance, our country ought to be the 
first to go to the economic and moral rescue of Russia. We 
have every desire to help and no desire to injure. We hope 
the time is near at hand when we can act.” ) 

Y Following this reference to the question of the recognition 
of the Soviet Government in Russia the Soviet Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs, George Chicherin, addressed on December 16, 
1923 a note to the Government of the United States, making a 
bid for negotiations. Secretary Hughes on December 18 caused 
a statement to be transmitted to Moscow, through the Ameri- 
can Legation in Riga, outlining the position of the American 
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government on the subject. On December 19 Chicherin issued 
a statement dealing with this pronouncement. On the same 
day Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, introduced a resolution in 
the United States Senate attacking the position of the State 
Department. Simulaneously with the Ladd resolution the State 
Department made public an intercepted set of instructions from 
Moscow to the Communist groups in the United States. 


This is the text of the Chicherin note: 


“It has been the constant endeavor of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to bring about a resumption of friendly relations with the 
United States of America based upon mutual trust. With this 
in view, it has repeatedly announced its readiness to enter into 
negotiations with the American Government and to remove all 
misunderstandings and differences between the two countries. 

‘After reading your message to Congress, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, sincerely anxious to establish at last firm friendship 
with the people and Government of the United States, informs 
you of its complete readiness to discuss with your government 
all problems mentioned in your message, these negotiations being 
based on the principle of mutual non-intervention in internal 
affairs. The Soviet Government will continue wholeheartedly 
to adhere to this principle, expecting the same attitude from the 
American Government. 

““As to the question of claims, mentioned in your message, 
the Soviet Government is fully prepared to negotiate with a 
view toward its satisfactory settlement on the assumption that 
the principle of reciprocity will be recognized all around. On 
its part, the Soviet Government is ready to do all in its power, 
so far as the dignity and interests of its country permit, to 
bring about the desired end, of renewal of friendship with the 
United States of America.” 

Senator Ladd’s resolution requested the Secretary of State, 
if it were not incompatible with the public interests, to send to 
the Senate all the documents in his possession pertaining to the 
indebtedness of the Russian Government to the Government of 
the United States; the names of all persons, and corporations, 
owing allegiance to the United States, to whom the Russian 
Government is indebted, and the terms and circumstances under 
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which the indebtedness was contracted; the amounts of the 
indebtedness, together with the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments formulated by the Department of State, which are made 
a condition precedent to the exercise of the right of every 
American citizen to exchange his products for the products of 
the citizens or subjects of a friendly nation, with whom we are 
not now and have never been at war; and information as to 
whether there exists at this time, or has existed since the armis- 
tice, any secret agreements, confidential understandings, diplo- 
matic arrangements or verbal compacts between officials of the 
Department of State and the officials of any foreign govern- 
ments, with the view of prohibiting, restricting, or retarding 
trade between the peoples of these countries and the people of 
Russia; also all documentary evidence in the possession of the 
Department as to the activities of the Russian Government in 
spreading propaganda, during the past three years, detrimental 
to our institutions and encouraging the overthrow of our form 
of government. 

/ The whole situation calls for patience, charity, vision. Pre- 
mier Macdonald seems to possess these in large measure and I 
feel sure that I voice the prayers of my readers when I express 
the devout hope that our American leaders may be equally 
endowed ! 
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John Slidell, Forgotten Leader in a Lost Cause 
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Le 

It is said of Thiers that he aspired to but one line in world 
history. A witty reviewer congratulates him that in Wells’ 
Outline he has failed of even that. In American history a 
parallel case is that of John Slidell. He has made the line. 
Few, one may venture to say, are wholly ignorant of his part 
in the Trent Affair. As a name, he lives, but as little more 
than that. And it is among the ironies of our history that one 
of its chief makers during a most critical period should have 
sunk so completely into oblivion. Apparently it was his own 
wish. No body of Slidell papers as such is known to exist, and 
it is believed that Slidell himself destroyed as far as possible 
the records out of which his biography might have been recon- 
structed. It is therefore impossible, save in barest outline, to 
relate the events of his youth and of his early manhood. His 
riper years as well would have been obscured by the mists of 
time, had it not been that from about 1840 until the close of the 
Civil War he was a national figure, and as such had a part in 
the public records which no act or wish of his own could alto- 
gether obliterate. 

Slidell was a Northerner by birth, his father being at that 
date, 1793, a wealthy merchant of New York and well able to 
afford his son the advantages of education and association. 
Family influence was to have a distinct bearing upon Slidell’s 
later fortunes, both social and political, his sister becoming the 
bride of Lieutenant, later Commodore, Matthew C. Perry, of 
fame in the opening of Japan, and in due time the mother of 
Caroline Perry, who through her marriage to Mr. August Bel- 
mont was to become a great figure in society, and her husband 
a mainspring in Slidell’s political machine. 

In 1810, at the age of seventeen, Slidell graduated from 
Columbia College. He thus arrived at political self-conscious- 


* Other studies relating to Slidell by Mr. Sears are “Slidell’s Mission to 
Mexico,” South Atlantic Suarterts, January, 1913; “A Confederate Diplomat at 
the Court of Napoleon III,” American Historical Review, January, 1921, and 
“Slidell and Buchanan,” Ibid, July, 1922.—[Editors.] 
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ness at a time when the Virginia Dynasty controlled the Presi- 
dency and the Clintons controlled New York, so that whether 
he was or was not already a Republican, as Democrats were 
originally called, he was at any rate in a position to hear 
preached the true milk of the word. 

His father having meanwhile failed in business, Slidell in 
1819 joined the great migration which followed close upon the 
War of 1812, but avoiding the path due westward pursued by 
most adventurers from his state, he struck out southwestward 
to the new empire of King Cotton with New Orleans as his 
goal. For life in this commercial city Slidell was peculiarly 
equipped, having served an apprenticeship in commerce and also 
having studied law. The combination was effective, for it was 
in maritime law that he first made a name at the Louisiana bar. 
By 1828 Slidell had effected a union between Jaw and politics, 
and striking out boldly for a seat in Congress, he took the stump 
for Jackson and himself. Though he failed of his objective, 
Jackson did appoint him United States District Attorney at 
New Orleans, a recognition which temporarily attached Slidell 
to the general and his cause, though he soon resigned the office, 
and forfeited the good will of Jackson and Van Buren. 

Not deterred by this, in 1834 Slidell presented himself as a 
candidate for the United States Senate. Defeated once again, 
he gave up much of his law practice, and devoted himself less 
interruptedly to politics. He found consolation also in mar- 
riage in 1835 into one of the proudest French Creole families 
of the state. The bride, Mathilde Deslonde, had first come into 
relation with her husband’s family when as a young girl, sent 
away to school in New York, she had formed a friendship for 
a younger sister of Slidell, the girlhood friendship thus begun 
leading to visits of each to the home of the other, and thus, in 
a most natural way, to the union which resulted. That it was 
happy, even beyond most, is apparent from the recollections of 
the children. 

In 1836 Slidell again tried for the Senate, only to be again 
defeated. But it was apparent that his hold on local politics 
was growing stronger. His leading opponents, the Gordons, a 
family once able to compromise him in the esteem of Jackson, 
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were now themselves discredited, and Slidell felt himself en- 
titled to bestow advice to Van Buren on the most important 
appointments in the federal patronage. Van Buren cordially 
accepted the new situation, and the correspondence between the 
two men indicates that before 1842 Slidell was recognized as 
the foremost spokesman of the party in Louisiana. Progress 
also toward national position is apparent in the friendship which 
seems to have conquered the prejudice of Van Buren, and, it 
may be, of Jackson as well. 

Near the close of Slidell’s career in this semi-public capacity, 
there occurred an incident in which he must have felt the pro- 
foundest interest. It was the court-martial, on a charge of 
murder, of his younger brother, Alexander Slidell, who had 
added an uncle’s name of Mackenzie, and ranked as a Com- 
mander in the United States Navy. Mackenzie had encountered 
a mutiny led by Philip Spencer, son of President Tyler’s Sec- 
retary of War, who plotted to raise the black flag of piracy. 
The conspiracy was revealed, Spencer was court-martialed, and 
executed forthwith. Powerful influences sought revenge. And 
Mackenzie at his own court-martial owed ‘much to the enlight- 
ened zeal of men like Richard Henry Dana and Charles Sum- 
ner, who undertook to inform public opinion concerning the 
plight of a small body of officers in the face of a mutinous crew, 
led by a desperado so malicious and notorious as young Spencer. 
Surely it is a circumstance not without interest that the Slidells 
should thus first have encountered Charles Sumner in the capac- 
ity of a friend and protector. 

From the somewhat meager material covering these pre- 
national years of Slidell, it is apparent that between 1819 and 
1840 he had won a name for himself as a lawyer of the first 
rank, and a politician of probably the third, for as yet he was 
not fully master in his own state, and his relations with party 
leaders at Washington were still somewhat equivocal. Mar- 
riage, which had come to him later than to many, had proved 
singularly felicitous. He was a happy man, and in many ways 
a successful one, with foundations laid for greater success to 
come. Beyond New Orleans, however, save among old family 
connections in New York and Rhode Island, it is not likely that 
he was known. National recognition still lay ahead. 
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The first venture of Slidell upon the national scene was as a 
Representative from Louisiana in the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
in the troubled days of President Tyler’s war with the Whigs. 
The impression which he was to make upon legislation was 
that of a keen and acute thinker and man of affairs. His was 
the role of a modern congressman in a day when business is a 
matter of committees. And he was in no sense a candidate for 
oratorical honors. To follow Slidell through his congressional 
career is, therefore, a somewhat pedestrian undertaking. Many 
of its details may be omitted as merely routine. 

From a mass of legislative detail, one or two items stand 
forth with special distinctness. Thus a bill to exempt from 
duty cotton imported into the United States from Texas indi- 
cated an interest in Texan affairs which made Slidell available 
soon afterward for his first experience in diplomacy, the mission 
to Mexico. Another episode links Slidell’s name with that of 
Andrew Jackson through the resolution, most appropriate in a 
member from New Orleans, to remit the fine of $1,000 levied 
against Jackson by Judge Hall in 1815. With rugged sim- 
plicity Slidell refused to adorn his popular theme in the lan- 
guage of oratory. He gained by it, however, the thanks of 
Van Buren, to whom he wrote in reply cautioning the ex-presi- 
dent against certain anti-slavery Democrats in New York who 
were supposed to possess his confidence. The letter, couched 
in friendliest language, explains the termination of what at one 
time had seemed a possible Van Buren-Slidell alliance. Van 
Buren was to identify himself more and more with the north- 
ern viewpoint ; Slidell, with the southern. 


In this Congress Slidell sponsored a resolution looking to- 
ward increased immunity of the state judiciary from national 
interference in certain types of cases. Also his interest in rail- 
way construction in Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Southwest 
—for like Stephen A. Douglas, with whom he sympathized in 
so little else, Slidell was a railroad builder—found a significant 
expression in his presentation of a petition of the Mexican Gulf 
Railroad Company for remission of duties on iron, an indirect 
but not the less valuable type of government subsidy. 
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On April 27, 1844, Slidell made one of the few extended 
speeches of his parliamentary experience. His subject was the 
tariff. In the course of his speech he develops an economic 
creed as creditable to his business acumen as to his political 
sagacity. He stated the great advantages of direct taxation, 
but admitted the practical necessity of indirect. Customs duties 
being inevitable, they must be apportioned with justice. Ex- 
cessive tariffs create smuggling and injure both the revenue 
and honest tradesmen. “It is worse than idle to promulgate 
laws which we cannot execute.” Manifestly no Louisiana 
congressman could discuss the tariff without animadverting 
upon sugar. Slidell pleads for the continuance of existing 
duties. He reminds the House that while sugar duties have 
remained stationary, those on cottons and woolens have in- 
creased five-fold. As a consequence, “The agricultural interests 
must sustain each other ; they have been too long the dupes and 
victims of factory combinations,” suggestive, one may say, of 
farmers’ associations and agricultural “blocs.” Louisiana is 
entitled to the safeguarding of her peculiar interest. It is 
essential to the economic equilibrium of the whole nation. 

The clear thinking of Slidell’s statement of fundamentals 
in taxation and the art with which he undertook to demonstrate 
that sugar duties were in harmony with indisputable premises, 
make this tariff speech of Slidell’s a really notable effort of its 
kind. He was establishing an intellectual claim to recognition 
in the event of a national Democratic victory. His claim as 
an active political worker was equally strong, his part in swing- 
ing Louisiana into line for Polk in the campaign of 1844 arous- 
ing the bitterest antagonisms and leading to accusations of 
gross frauds at the polls, the Plaquemine frauds as they were 
called from the strong bodies of toughs brought into Plaque- 
mine to swing the vote. 


These charges were pressed from a most awkward source, 
none other than Barrow, the Senator from Louisiana. The 
charges being too pointed to ignore, Slidell admitted the pos- 
sibility of frauds, but insisted that most of them, probably 
nine-tenths, were perpetrated by the Whigs. As if the Plaque- 
mine charges and countercharges were not enough, Slidell was 
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involved at this time also in a violent scene staged by slavery 
men against Joshua Giddings, an abolitionist member from 
Ohio. 

On the whole, the second session of this Congress was for 
Slidell less happy than the first, and he himself won less dis- 
tinction. He voted wrongly on a bill to assess congressional 
railway mileage by the most direct mail route. On the question 
also of the duel, his vote deserves no praise. On the other 
hand, on many issues he was progressive. He favored a more 
just apportionment among states and territories of appoint- 
ments to Annapolis. He voted to deprive congressmen absent 
from roll call for other cause than illness of their per diem 
allowance. He advocated economy in government expenditure, 
and the punishment of embezzlers. Finally he advocated an 
amendment to the Constitution bringing the election of the 
President directly to the people or to the state legislatures and 
eliminating presidential electors. 

With a congressional record able and solid if not actually 
brilliant, and strong in the confidence of Polk, whom he had 
done so much to elect, and of Buchanan, the destined Secretary 
of State, Slidell was well entitled to executive preferment. ~It 
took the form of a mission to Mexico, which Slidell accepted 
with alacrity, though he worried lest his constituents should 
misinterpret his quitting his seat in Congress. And he feared 
for the sugar interest undefended in his absence. But he per- 
ceived clearly enough that he had come to one of the great op- 
portunities of his life. He approached his task with intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm. If he should fail, it would not, as he 
said, be his fault. 

By his mission to Mexico, Slidell linked his name with the 
expansion of the American people. Few more significant 
steps have been taken in our country’s growth than the incor- 
poration of Texas and the guiding of our southern boundary 
to the Pacific. The traditional interpretation of this southern 
imperialism and expansion has been hostile to Polk and his 
agents. Recently there has developed a tendency to do them 
justice. It now seems clear that Polk sought by peaceable means 
to attain his ends, and that the mission of Slidell was bona fide 
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in its endeavor to secure by consent and purchase what we 
later seized by arms. There is unimpeachable evidence that the 
President desired Slidell to be received and the negotiations to 
progress. Nor was the mission dispatched until Polk had used 
all possible means to sound Mexican sentiment and to be 
assured of a welcome for the commissioner. 

Armed with careful instructions, Slidell entered upon his 
mission, one of the most delicate in the history of American 
diplomacy. It was his task to persuade a bankrupt and totter- 
ing government that because of its poverty, it must clutch at 
any straw to pay its debts, and at the same time to cajole Mexi- 
can pride into a belief that loss of territory was consistent with 
national honor. Slidell was foredoomed to failure by the inher- 
rent impossibility of his task. 

As a matter of fact formal negotiations were never under- 
taken, as the Mexican government violated its pledge to receive 
Slidell, and dealt with him only informally. But -Slidell’s 
inability to secure an audience in no sense represented a per- 
sonal failure, and Buchanan’s replies to his periodical reports 
breathe no hint of reproach. As an observer, Slidell was use- 
ful, and his presence in Mexico possessed a value independent 
of the success or failure of his mission. As time went on, the 
mission existed only to preserve appearances. The American 
people were to be taught to recognize themselves as martyrs to 
the criminal delay ; the wanton folly, of an impotent government. 
Such a program demanded a show of anxiety to treat. And in 
this way Slidell’s mission acquired a new usefulness, a by- 
product, so to speak, of its original purpose. The original 
motives of the Slidell mission were peaceful, and only the 
blunders of Mexican officials had changed their import. 

With the return of Slidell from Mexico in April, 1846, his 
mission terminated. Though technically a failure, the mission 
increased his reputation. It certainly won Polk’s approval, for 
on several occasions he championed Slidell against the per- 
sonal hostility of Col. Thomas Hart Benton, assuring him that 
Slidell’s conduct of the mission had been perfectly satisfactory. 

For Slidell, the permanent result of his mission to Mexico 
was to consist not in diplomatic reputation, but in a personal 
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friendship for James Buchanan destined to affect profoundly 
his entire subsequent career. Slidell came early to regard 
Buchanan as even presidential timber, and after 1846 consti- 
tuted himself as political manager for Buchanan. The first 
opportunity to test Buchanan’s strength, the presidential cam- 
paign of 1848, was, however, not favorable to the hopes of 
either manager or candidate, and Slidell himself failed by a 
rather narrow margin of a seat in the Senate. 

Slidell rested his calculations of Buchanan’s strength on a 
sound basis when he recognized in the increasing tension be- 
tween North and South that the safe candidate was he who 
least committed himself on debatable subjects. For this reason 
he opposed any move on Buchanan’s part for the Governorship 
of Pennsylvania as likely to create later embarrassments. A 
distinct source of further strength for Buchanan in southern 
constituencies was also his anticipated friendliness to Cuban 
annexation, a project dear to Slidell and other southern leaders 
in the 50’s. 

By 1851, the campaign of the ensuing year was assuming 
fairly definite outlines, and Slidell endeavored to regulate in 
detail the movements of his candidate. He well understood the 
importance of publicity, and made a Buchanan newspaper in 
New York an object of prime solicitude, its financial support 
being conveniently assured through the efforts of August Bel- 
mont, Slidell’s nephew. 

Not friendship alone, but a conviction that Buchanan was 
the moderate best fitted to heal a divided country prompted 
Slidell to champion his cause, for strange as subsequent events 
make it appear Slidell was himself a moderate, and did what 
he could to impress his convictions upon southern leaders. If, 
however, he were to nominate the moderate Buchanan, he must 
first dispose of Stephen A. Douglas and William L. Marcy. 
The former aroused the more bitter personal animosity; the 
latter proved the actual rock of stumbling, for when New York 
cast the ballot for her favorite son, the hopes of Buchanan 
vanished. The immediate disappointment was bitter, though 
events were soon to demonstrate the fundamental correctness 
of Slidell’s calculations. 
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The nomination and victory of Pierce were followed by the 
usual rush of applications for place under the incoming admin- 
istration. One of these, of unquestionable interest to Slidell, 
was the candidacy of his niece’s husband, August Belmont, for 
a diplomatic post, preferably at Naples. While Belmont was 
exerting every influence for a position which he failed to secure, 
though he did go eventually to The Hague, Slidell was being 
named by powerful members of his party as strong timber for 
Pierce’s cabinet, a compliment which he attributed, no doubt 
correctly, to his position as the most available Union man 
south of Virginia. The compliment never materialized into 
appointment, and led to no results beyond a consistent opposi- 
tion on the part of Slidell to the Pierce administration and all 
its works. 


It was, however, no more than natural that Pierce should 
hold at arm’s length both his rival Buchanan, and that rival’s 
lieutenant. To ignore them utterly was not feasible. Buch- 
anan was offered the mission to Great Britain; Slidell, that 
to Central America. Buchanan accepted; Slidell rejected, 
preferring a private mission to London as the agent for market- 
ing railway bonds. But the opportune death of Senator Bar- 
row and the departure of Pierre Soule on a mission to Spain 
finally made possible the realization of Slidell’s great ambition, 
and upon his return from Europe, he promptly entered upon 
the coveted position of Senator from Louisiana. 

As a senator, Slidell found himself plunged into the midst 
of great affairs. During the early months of 1854, the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill held the focus of attention, only to yield to Cuban 
agitation and the Ostend Manifesto. In the latter of these, 
Slidell was vitally concerned, while even in the former he seems 
to have exerted some influence, especiaily in the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. But his senatorial experience largely 
duplicated that in the House. The official record reveals him 
as attentive to detail and solicitous for procuring the confirm- 
ation of land titles, for obtaining land grants for railroad con- 
struction, for locating a naval station near New Orleans, for 
advancing the claims of individual constituents. The laurels of 
the forum he left to others. In his desire to remove the injunc- 
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tion of secrecy covering senate action on nominations sub- 
mitted for confirmation, he placed himself in harmony with a 
more recent enthusiasm for “open covenants openly arrived at.” 
With Slidell it was less a question of theory than of practice. 
Secrecy was constantly betrayed. Better, then, abandon the 
farce. The same vein of practical wisdom led him to forget 
_ his states’ rights views on national improvements when those 
improvements happened to concern the Mississippi. 

The happiness derived by Slidell from his life in the Senate 
is apparent in his correspondence with Buchanan. It was the 
happiness of a perfect adaptation to environment, though the 
actual course of politics he viewed with concern as the weak- 
ness of the Pierce administration became increasingly manifest. 
Slidell’s interest in Cuba led him to one of his few formal ad- 
dresses in the Senate, and the failure of Pierce to uphold the 
Ostend Manifesto seemed to him the ultimate confession of 
ineptitude. 

While Cuba was at this period the dominant interest of 
Slidell, a nice problem in the responsibility of a senator to his 
state also claimed consideration. The Louisiana legislature 
instructed its senators and requested its representatives to work 
for a bill appropriating United States lands for the education 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind. A mandate from home in no way 
conflicted with Slidell’s views on constitutional theory. But the 
bill as drafted provided for minute supervision by the United 
States government of the state institutions to be benefited, espe- 
cially in the matter of rendering account of land sales and 
scrip. This idea of accountability violated Slidell’s deepest 
convictions of the dignity of sovereign states, and his refusal 
to obey the command of the legislature is a suggestive instance 
of the sincerity of states’ rights convictions, divorced of all 
connection with slavery. 

Returned to the Senate by the election of 1854, Slidell re- 
mained steadfast in his loyalty to Buchanan. He did not pro- 
pose to be balked again of the goal he had so long set. And he 
urged Buchanan to remain abroad as long as possible in order 
to avoid unnecessary entanglements at home. As the campaign 
of 1856 approached its climax, Slidell’s great talent for political 
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manipulation was taxed to the utmost. His was beyond dis- 
pute the determining influence at the Cincinnati convention, 
turning the tide in Buchanan’s favor. Success in raising his 
friend to the nomination and therewith to the presidency 
marked, indeed, the apex of Slidell’s career. 

Over against this high light of achievement and success, there 
interposed the shadow of the attack on Sumner, an incident 
heaping discredit on all concerned, upon Slidell by no means 
least. For the part played by Slidell in the assault upon Sum- 
ner, though negative, is not creditable. Gratitude for Sumner’s 
advocacy of his brother’s cause could not conquer resentment 
at Sumner’s tactless treatment of southern men and institu- 
tions. And formal courtesy was the extent of their intercourse. 
Even this was abandoned as the heat of controversy waxed. 
So that at the crisis, when Sumner was struck down within 
hearing of Slidell and almost in the presence of himself and 
Douglas, neither made a move to interfere or to condole. Such 
cold-blooded indifference created a scandal which Slidell could 
not ignore. His defense covers several pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, but does him little honor. The Priest and the 
Levite passed by. 

In 1856 Slidell struck a blow for slavery by favoring the 
abrogaton of the Treaty of 1842 which bound the United 
States to codperate with Great Britain in a patrol of the African 
coast. He also continued his war on Pierce with a denunci- 
ation of the President’s arguments and motives for the veto of 
an improvement bill. He himself presented a bill looking toward 
extensive developments at the outlet of Red river. And he 
favored a national appropriation for a fresh stock of sugar 
cane in Louisiana. 

These were but details, some of them petty, in the career of 
a maker of presidents. His heart was elsewhere, engrossed by 
the doubts and thrills of Buchanan’s campaign. For the elec- 
tion of his friend marked the climax of his career. It is in a 
sense the third act of a tragedy. A slowly gathering momentum 
had lifted Slidell to the Senate, his friend to the Presidency, in 
each case the goal of a career. Thereafter, the action, though 
not at once apparent, leads to a catastrophe. 
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Though a recognized power in the new administration, to- 
ward the determination of its personnel and policies Slidell 
maintained an attitude of discretion. He early expressed an 
opposition to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, nor could he wholly 
ignore cabinet and other appointments, his opposition to Rob- 
ert J. Walker being especially pronounced. Bright of Indiana 
and Douglas of Illinois he put under the ban. But his own 
claims to patronage were advanced with moderation. 

In the Senate he remained an active figure, the President’s 
spokesman during much of the term. In i854 he had sup- 
ported the Kansas-Nebraska bill with its repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise Line. Four years later that decision was arising 
to confound both friend and foe. And Slidell, the moderate, 
in a speech on behalf of recognition by Congress of the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, is already revealed as skeptical of the ability 
of his moderate friend Buchanan and other well wishers of the 
Union much longer to maintain its integrity, and he warns that 
the seeming apathy of the South must not be mistaken for 
indifference. 

The first Congress of Buchanan found Slidell a watch-dog 
of the Treasury. It found him also something of a bull-dog in 
his attitude toward Stephen A. Douglas, with whom he came 
into open conflict in the Senate. Following the breach between 
Douglas and the President, he conducted the campaign to read 
Douglas out of the party, and he carried the war into the 
enemy’s country by making in the summer of 1858 an extended 
trip through the Northwest, with a view, there is little doubt, 
of undermining Douglas among his own constituents. 


According to precedent, Slidell was entitled to a great place 
in the Buchanan administration, and he was repeatedly offered 
the mission to Paris. Political necessities, however, forbade 
acceptance of the mission until other arrangements had been 
made which Buchanan found it inconvenient to modify. And 
Slidell remained with the utmost willingness in the Senate, his 
chosen field of labor. 

Here he did what he could to keep alive the project of 
acquiring Cuba. Here he advanced the fortunes of a customs 
house for New Orleans, and here he defended the streets of 
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Washington against Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania and 
others who would despoil posterity by a permanent franchise 
to the street railway corporation. So enlightened an attitude 
toward municipal franchises deserves the attention of any who 
are tempted to accept the verdict of his enemies that Slidell was 
a mere manipulator of intrigue, quite destitute of ideals. 

At the national convention of 1860, Slidell once more mar- 
shalled his cohorts against Douglas. His great arts of manage- 
ment were again displayed, this time in their negative aspect. 
At Cincinnati he rewarded a friend; at Charleston he punished 
an enemy. In either case he is one of the great leaders of the 
day; in 1856 the King Maker, four years later the King 
Breaker. Of a surety the man who divided his party in 1860, 
whatever his methods or motives, assumes no mean responsi- 
bility for the consequences. 

On his return from Charleston, Slidell was himself attacked. 
Certain lands he had purchased were of doubtful title and in- 
volved much litigation which was eventually aired in the Senate 
under the caption of the Houmas frauds. But there is nothing 
in the private career of Slidell to warrant history in paying 
heed to the cries of fraud which his political enemies in the 
venom of the period delighted to raise. 

When Congress rose in June, 1860, an era in Slidell’s life 
was closed, the busy, important life of a Senator in a Union not 
divided. Clouds were gathering; a storm brewing. Lincoln 
had been nominated, and the Democracy had broken ranks. A 
prophet might foresee disaster, but in the lull before the storm, 
hope still lay in the ballot box. Meanwhile forces were shaping 
which should bring Slidell for a moment, at least, into the focus 
of a world’s attention. 

Slidell’s first reaction to the nomination of Lincoln was 
regret that the defeat of Seward substituted a candidate whose 
record on slavery, colorless and little known, would blur the 
issue of union versus secession. Within the opposition, that 
issue seemed to him more clearly drawn. Douglas he would 
never follow. Bell and Everett, though Unionmen, were Whigs. 
Nothing remained but to uphold Breckinridge and Lane, even 
at the price of alliance with men whose anti-Union sentiments 
he had previously opposed. 
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Having made his choice, Slidell supported the ticket with 
his accustomed energy. He denounced Douglas as a betrayer 
of his party, who meant to aid Lincoln and to succeed him four 
years later as the Black Republican candidate. Bell, while a 
man of honor, was not the man of the hour. Breckinridge and 
Lane were the only “truly accredited standard bearers” who 
could be relied upon to safeguard the equal rights of Louisiana 
with Massachusetts. In his campaign speeches the polished 
gentleman and man of the world was strangely mingled with 
the mob-moving demagogue. Men far beyond the reach of his 
voice felt the charm of his presence. And he carried the state 
for Breckinridge. But the outcome elsewhere sounded the 
knell of a Union, for which the chief regret of Slidell will be 
“a separation from the small but gallant band of democrats who 
have stood by us so manfully in the final contest.” 

Once more in Congress, and for the last time, Slidell was 
frankly the ambassador from Louisiana, the advance agent of 
Secession. As such, it was no part of his plan to antagonize 
the states of the upper Mississippi Valley. If possible, the old 
alliance of South and West must be perpetuated, and Slidell 
undertook to pledge free navigation of the river and free inter- 
change in the products of its valley. 


A pathetic feature of the closing months of an administra- 
tion which Slidell had done so much to inaugurate was his 
parting company with Buchanan. The inevitable breach oc- 
curred when Buchanan shook off his fatal lethargy sufficiently 
to dismiss from the war portfolio John B. Floyd, and removed 
at the same time the Commandant at West Point. Against 
these acts of his old friend, Slidell personally introduced reso- 
lutions of inquiry and protest. One week later he bade fare- 
well to the Senate. If he felt any emotion at leaving the goal 
of his ambitions, and a scene where he had long played a con- 
siderable part, this was not apparent in a speech which was 
singularly devoid of sentiment, cold and even menacing, but 
clear and well reasoned. 

There was no alternative for Slidell. From his first advent 
in New Orleans, Louisiana was his fatherland. Yet all the 
outstanding features of his career point to him as a follower 
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rather than a leader in Secession. And it was not until the 
election of Lincoln sealed in his belief the doom of the Union 
that Slidell made any active contribution to the movement. 
Once the die was cast, his talents were in requisition. And here 
his past pointed to his future. The Mexican Mission, the Cen- 
tral American offer, the bond negotiations in London, the 
political manoeuvres which had baffled Soule, his choice by 
Buchanan for the French Mission, all combined to suggest him 
to Jefferson Davis as a diplomatist of the Confederacy. A 
much abler man than James M. Mason, he might reasonably 
have been selected for the London post, but Paris was import- 
ant, and Slidell’s aptitudes were, perhaps, more calculated to 
please Napoleon than Earl Russell. At any rate, it is as much 
a tribute to the sagacity of Jefferson Davis and his advisers as 
to the ability and enterprise of Slidell that he was selected to 
be the successor of Benjamin Franklin at a court which once 
before had smiled upon Americans in revolution. 

The journey to Paris was interrupted by the Trent Affair, 
which, though it looms so large in the story of the Civil War, 
was of less importance to the captives than it was to their cap- 
tors. Indeed, the whole affair tended both to advertise and to 
simplify the mission. Both Slidell and Mason fully recognized 
the political advantages of their unexpected and welcome rdle 
as martyrs. And the imminent possibility of British interven- 
tion was more than compensation for personal misadventure. 
Final release and resumption of voyage spelled disappointment 
as well as relief. 

The years which Slidell passed as Confederate Commis- 
sioner at the Court of Napoleon III were more conducive to 
fame than to contentment. Talents of a high order were requi- 
site for success, and these Slidell possessed and exerted. But 
success in negotiation was predetermined by success on the 
battle field. It was impossible to succeed where his country 
failed. As in Mexico, the difficulties were insurmountable. If 
greatness depended wholly on good fortune, Slidell’s claim to 
recognition would be limited to his various achievements in 
moulding Louisiana to his will and in nominating Buchanan to 
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the Presidency. But if greatness is also measured by the 
amount and intelligence of effort put forth, the vexations of an 
impossible mission reveal the incumbent at his best. 

As in Mexico, Slidell was never officially recognized, but 
his informal relations with Napoleon III and his government 
were friendly and cordial, the Emperor making no concealment 
of his good will toward the South. Napoleon desired inter- 
vention, but dared not act alone. Neither England nor Russia 
would abet him in his policy. And neutrality was maintained, 
subject to violation, in France as in Great Britain, by the build- 
ing of ships for Confederate account. In arrangements for 
ship purchase and construction, Slidell found opportunities for 
very practical service to his cause. The negotiations with the 
Erlangers for the famous Cotton Loan of 1863 also found him 
a useful intermediary. Constructive and practical activities 
furnished indeed a welcome sedative amid the fever of hope 
and despair attendant upon the major purpose of the mission. 

Gettysburg was the turning point in the mission as on the 
field. But numerous details and hope eternal kept Slidell at his 
task, indefatigable and undaunted. Even Lee’s surrender and 
the collapse of the Confederacy he faced with courage. In the 
wreck of hopes so many and so great, his individual losses 
were forgotten, but life which began so auspiciously, and con- 
tinued by emptying upon him her horn of plenty, was falling 
into the sere and yellow leaf, his glory and his hope alike de- 
parted, and bitterness his destined portion. The maker of 
Presidents was an exile; the cause he had aided a ruin. What- 
ever his few years remaining might behold must be the anti- 
climax of tragedy. 

Beyond an interest in recovering for the benefit of his child- 
rent his confiscated estates, Slidell felt no desire ever to return 
to the United States. Nor was it necessary for him to do so. 
Fortunate investment of a portion of his fortune brought with 
him to Europe enabled him to pass his declining years in com- 
fort and dignity, even in luxury. And life in Paris he found 
no hardship, “for there is no spot on earth where the ‘dolce far 
niente’ can be more fully enjoyed.” When, however, the 
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Franco-Prussian war broke in upon their haven of quiet, the 
family removed to England where in 1870 Mrs. Slidell by only 
a few months preceded her husband in death. 

One is tempted to compare the post bellum career of Slidell 
with that of Benjamin. But time and circumstance were alike 
more favorable to Benjamin than to the older man. Slidell 
had served his generation, mistakenly perhaps in some of his 
efforts, but with unflagging zeal, and now he took his rest. An 
erstwhile associate in the great days of i856 writing after the 
death of Slidell at Cowes in 1871 presents a eulogium fully 
justified by the life of its subject. “His pure personal character, 
his indomitable and coercive will, his undoubted courage, and 
his cool and deliberate good sense gave him a high place among 
the advisers of the Confederate cause.” 

The human qualities of Slidell shine through all the lapse 
of years. He was slow in attaining that greatness which finally 
marked him for her own. Similarly, I believe, his political 
methods enlarged with the growing field for their employment. 
The qualities of a local boss to which Jackson took exception 
are not the qualities of a United States Senator striving to pro- 
tect the citizens of Washington from exploitation at the hands 
of traction magnates. Coldness toward the bleeding Sumner is 
forgotten in the courage which turned its back upon the labors 
of a life-time lost and faced the future with tranquility. And 
all the while, whether in the heat of passion or the calm of 
retrospection, Slidell embodied one great virtue which Ameri- 
cans admire, for the beauty and charm of his home life are 
beyond cavil. All in all the now forgotten leader in a lost 
cause is one who served it well and whose character and ability 
deserve a larger fame. 











William Morris and France 
Stetta P. Witson SA 


Fairmont, West Va. 


The absence of beauty in contemporary English life gave 
William Morris, “The Artist of the Beautiful,” reason for his 
espousal of the Middle Ages in France. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century architecture was soulless and conven- 
tional. Restoration was tearing down what beauty remained 
in the old buidings, or was replacing it with inferior imitations. 
The other arts were in as deplorable a condition. William 
Morris, when a student at Oxford, comparing the old build- 
ings with the new, came to the conclusion that those erected 
some centuries ago were far more beautiful. He spent his 
first long vacation in 1853 visiting churches in England. Dur- 
ing the long vacation of the next year he made his first journey 
abroad to Belgium and Northern France. Here he came in 
contact with what he considered the “noblest work of human 
invention,” the churches of Amiens, Beauvais and Chartres. 

In The Aims of Art is found one of Morris’ few autobi- 
ographical passages, in which he says: “Less than forty years 
ago I first saw the city of Rouen then still in outward aspects 
a piece of the Middle Ages: no words can tell you how its 
mingled beauty, history and romance took hold of me: I can 
only say that looking back on my past life, I find it is the 
greatest pleasure I have ever had and now it is a pleasure no 
one can ever have again. It is lost to the world forever.” 
Faulty restorations have made it impossible for anyone to enjoy 
that pleasure. 

The land out of which sprang these beautiful churches was 
almost as dear to Morris as the churches themselves. He had 
a deep affection for the country of Northern France, as many 
of his letters show. He loved the soil of his birth, “the un- 
romantic uneventful looking England,” but his love for it was 
perhaps less deep than for “the French poplar meadows and 
the little villages and the waters about the Somme.” He said 
of England: “The land is a little land: too much shut up 
within the narrow seas, as it seems, to have much space for 
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swelling into hugeness; there are no great wastes overwhelm- 
ing in their dreariness, no great solitudes of forests, no terrible 
untrodden walls; all is measured, mingled, varied, gliding 
easily one thing into another: little rivers, little plains, swelling 
speedily changing uplands with handsome orderly trees.” 

On his return from France Morris talked to his friend, 
3urne-Jones, with enthusiasm about the churches he had 
seen, Beauvais, Amiens, and Chartres. Burne-Jones, perhaps 
unconsciously at first, came to adopt the opinions of Morris. 
Having embraced the cause of the Middle Ages in architecture, 
these young men began to study mediaeval history and litera- 
ture. They read Chaucer, Malory’s Morte D’Arthur and 
other old chronicles. The band of Oxford men that Morris 
and Burne-Jones had about them came to be known as the 
“Brotherhood.” This circle of friends had, as one would ex- 
pect, common literary and artistic tastes. 

On July 19th, 1855, Morris, Burne-Jones and three others 
of the “Brotherhood” made a tour of France to see the 
churches of which Morris had brought back word the year 
before. The following quotations are from a letter of Morris’ 
to Cromwell Price written at the end of the three weeks trip: 
“We started from Chartres quite early with a drizzling rain 
that almost hid the spires of the Cathedral. How splendid they 
looked in the midst of it! But we were obliged to leave them, 
and the beautiful statues, and the stained glass and the great 
cliff-like buttresses, for quite a long time I’m afraid—so we 
went for about twenty miles by railroad to a place called Main- 
tenon, where we mounted the quaint little conveyance and went 
off, with the rain still falling a little, through the beautiful 
country of Dreux, for a distance of about seventeen miles; 
there was plenty to look at by the road, I almost think I like 
that part of the country better than any other part of the lovely 
country we have seen in France, so glorious the trees, but more 
especially the graceful poplars and aspens, of all kinds; and 
the hedgeless fields of grain, and beautiful herbs that they grow 
for forage whose names I don’t know, the most beautiful 
fields I ever saw yet, looking as if they belonged to no man.” 

Of the journey from Louviers along the Eure River, Mor- 
ris says: “We mounted the omnibus to go to the railway 
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station, where we were to take train to Rouen—it was almost 
five miles I should think from Louviers to the station. What 
a glorious ride it was with the sun, which was getting low by 
this time, striking all across the valley that Louviers lies in: I 
think that valley was the most glorious of all we saw that day. 

Oh! the trees! it was all like the country in a beautiful 
poem, in a beautiful Romance such as might make a back- 
ground to Chaucer’s Palamon and Arcite. How we could see 
the valley winding away along the side of the Eure a long way, 
under the hills; but we had to leave it and go to Rouen by a 
nasty brimstone, noisy shrieking railway train that cares not 
two pence for hill or valley, poplar tree or lime tree, for it will 
be noisy under the spires of Chartres or under the towers of 
Rouen.” 

This letter fails to mention that it was during this trip that 
both Morris and Burne-Jones, under the sway of the Gothic, 
definitely decided one night on the quays of Havre not to enter 
the Church. Burne-Jones was to become a painter, and 
Morris, an architect. 


About this time Morris was contributing regularly to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, a temporary publication 
started and largely supported by the “Brotherhood.” Besides 
prose tales and poems, Morris wrote for it an article on 
Amiens Cathedral. The article is headed “The Churches of 
Northern France, No. 1.” He must have meant to write a 
series of articles on these churches, but no trace has ever been 
found of any other. 


These French Gothic churches were always considered by 
Morris the choicest of the whole world’s architecture. Per- 
haps nothing ever written about Amiens Cathedral has ex- 
pressed more loving appreciation of its great beauty. A part 
of the article is here quoted: 


Not long ago I saw for the first time some of the churches of 
North France; still more recently I saw them for a second time; and 
remembering the love I had for them and the longing that was in me 
to see them, during the time that came between the first and second visit, 
I thought I should like to tell people some of the things I felt when I 
was there, there among those mighty tombs of the long-dead ages. 
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And I thought that if I could say nothing else about these grand 
churches, I could at least tell men how much I loved them; so that, 
though they might laugh at me for my foolish and confused words, 
they might yet be moved to see what there was that made me speak my 
love, though I could give no reason for it. 

For I will say here that I think those same churches of North France 
the grandest, the most beautiful, the kindest and most loving of all the 
buildings that the earth has ever borne, and thinking of their past-away 
builders, I can see through them very faintly, dimly, some little of the 
mediaeval times, else dead and gone for me forever, voiceless forever. 

And those same builders, still surely living, still real men and capa- 
ble of receiving love, I love no less than the great men, poets and paint- 
ers and such like who are on earth now, no less than my breathing 
friends whom I can see looking kindly on me now. Ah, do I not love 
them with just cause, who certainly loved me, thinking of me sometimes 
between the strokes of their chisels; and for their love of all men that 
they had and moreover for the great love of God which they certainly 
had too; for this and for this work of theirs, the upraising of the great 
Cathedral front with its beating heart of the thoughts of men wrought 
into the leaves and flowers of the fair earth; . . . for their love and 


the deeds through which it worked, I think they will not lose their 
reward. 


Morris continued to find time for literature. He published 
his first volume of poems in 1858, The Defense of Guenevere 
and Other Poems. He took his models from the age of ballad- 
romance, and his themes from the old chronicles. A group of 
poems in this volume found their sources in Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles. Morris makes us know better the thoughts and emotions 
of Froissart’s people than we could learn them from the pages 
of the Chronicles. The following poems may be said to belong 
to this group: “Sir Peter Harpdon’s End,” “Concerning Gef- 
fray Teste Noire,” “The Eve of Crecy,” “The Gilliflower of 
Gold,” “The Haystack in the Flood,” “The Little Fower and 
Sir Giles’ War Song.” ‘These poems are not only typical of 
the times of Froissart, but also vivid in their conception of 
Mediaevalism. 

After the marriage of William Morris and Jane Burden at 
Oxford, April 2th, 1859, there was a tour of six weeks to 
Paris, Belgium, and the Rhine. On his return the necessity 
of having a house of his own turned Morris’ attention to house 
furnishing. This eventually led to the formation of the firm, 
“Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and Company” for the manufac- 
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ture of all articles necessary for the decoration of a house. 
Morris’ aim was that each article manufactured should escape 
the flat ugliness of the times. Instead of writing articles glori- 
fying the beautiful in art, he set to work to banish hideous wall- 
paper from English walls, and badly designed furniture from 
English homes. He returned to the Gothic for all his models. 
Morris had been influenced by Dante Gabriel Rossetti to give 
up the idea of becoming an architect. Then he took up paint- 
ing which he soon abandoned, but which set him on the road 
that has changed the looks of so many homes in England and 
elsewhere. 

The poems on the Trojan war, which Morris had planned 
and begun about the same time as The Defense of Guenevere 
and Other Poems, remained unfinished and were not published 
until after his death. In his second volume, The Life and 
Death of Jason, which appeared in 1865, the dramatic method 
used in the other poems of the Trojan cycle was abandoned, 
and Morris first appeared as the author of romantic narrative 
poetry. He saw and felt these stories in the mediaeval and 
romantic spirit. Morris’ biographer, Mackail, says: “Troy is 
to his mind a town exactly like Bruges or Chartres: spired and 
gabled, red-roofed, filled (like the city of King Aeetes in “The 
Life and Death of Jason’), with towers and swinging bells. 
The Trojan princes go out like knights in Froissart to tilt at the 
Barriers.” 

That these poems are mediaeval and typical of the times 
of Froissart’s Chronicles may be illustrated from quotations 
from “Helen Arming Paris,” the first of the Trojan cycle. To 
Helen’s declaration of her belief that Troy was doomed, Paris 
replied : 

“Look, Helen, hence upon our walls of stone, 
Our great wet ditches, where the carp and tench 


In spite of arblasts and petrariae 
Suck at the floating lilies all day long.” 


Hector appeared armed for battle. His reply to Helen’s 
question, “Where go you, sweet lords?” is as follows: 


“The word is each in arms we must straightway 
In Priam’s Hall, then out at gates go we 
And goodly tiltings shall the Trojan dames 
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See from the walls: right thick the Greeks are set, 
And even now the stones begin to fall 
By the Scaean gates from their petrariae.” 


The following is an illustration of Mackail’s theory as to 
the resemblance between Aea and mediaeval Chartres in the 
Life and Death of Jason. Aea was situated, for the most part, 
on an island which towered bridges connected with the main- 
land. The Eure at Chartres divides into three branches which 
are crossed by several bridges. Some of these are of great age 
and are fringed in places by remains of the old fortifications 
of which the Porte Guillaume, a gateway flanked by towers, is 
the most complete specimen. The open plain south-east of 
Chartres may be compared with the open country across the 
bridges where Jason performed the marvelous feats of plow- 
ing with the fire-breathing monsters and destroying the 
dragon’s brood. Aea was a commercial center for the sur- 
rounding country, just as mediaeval Chartres was, for the 
fertile grain fields in that section of France. On the arrival 
of heroes in sight of the city we read: 


“At ending of the long reach, they espied 

A city wondrous fair, which seemed indeed 
To bar the river’s course; but taking heed, 
And drawing nigher, soon found out the case, 
That on an island builded was the place 

The most part of it; four bridges fair 

Set thick with goodly houses everywhere, 
Crossed two and two on each side of the land 
Whereon was built, with walls on either hand, 
A towered outwork, lest that war should fall 
Upon the land, and midmost of each wall 

A noble gate; moreover did they note 

About the wharves full many a ship and boat.” 


The poet, if he were actually indebted to Chartres or 
Bruges, as the case may be, for the outward appearance of 
Aea, which has been mentioned, must have also derived from 
the same source details which are in keeping with these medi- 
aeval cities, although not confined to them alone; as, for ex- 
ample, red roofs, rich tapestry, towers, swinging bells and the 
like. Illustrations of such details could be given from the 
poem, but must be omitted from this paper. 
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Three years after the appearance of The Life and Death 
of Jason, Morris published the first volume of the Earthly 
Paradise. The third and final volume came out two years 
later. This work consists of twenty-four narrative poems 
from northern and classical mythology and legend told by a 
band of Scandinavians who had sailed away from a pestilence, 
and by their Greek hosts who lived on an island on which the 
Wanderers were wrecked. Among the adventurers was Ralph, 
the Northman, who headed the expedition, and Nicholas, the 
Breton, who was familiar with the French epics. 

Let us consider the prologue, which shows the influence of 
Froissart. The first stanza tells us that the time of the de- 
parture of the Wanderers from Norway was when Geoffrey 
Chaucer was comptroller of customs for London. At that time 
the Hundred Years’ war was being fought between England 
and France. As the Wanderers drew near the coast of France, 
they were obliged to meet a French fleet which was near at 
hand before they were aware of it. The dreams in which the 
Northman indulged as he watched the approach of the French 
fleet, “of fair towns won and desperate feats of war” were 
brought to an end when he and his companion, the Breton, 
were ushered into the presence of the French king. Morris 
has fixed the time of this event between 1374, when Chaucer 
was appointed comptroller of customs at London, and 1377, 
the last year of the reign of Edward III of England. Since 
Charles V’s son, afterward Charles VI, was born in 1368 and 
received the appendage of Dauphine at his birth, the prince of 
the poem could not have been an elder son of this king. In 
1377, this prince was but nine years of age, although the one 
in the poem appears to have been of military age. Perhaps 
Morris, absorbed by the charming pictures painted by Froissart 
of the Hundred Years’ war, overlooked this trivial detail or 
else refused to allow facts and dates to interfere with his free- 
dom of invention. At any rate, a proud young prince in the 
picture gives added interest to the poem. It is possible that the 
“war-beaten knight” referred to at the end of the following 
quotation was Bertrand Du Guesclin, a great military hero of 
France from about 1341 to his death in 1380. He was made 
Constable of France in 1370. For the next three years he 
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was engaged in fighting against the English in the south and 
west of France, recovering Poitou, Guenne, Auvergne and 
Brittany. Froissart tells us that after these victories, the king, 
Charles V, could not honor Du Guesclin too much, so the Con- 
stable abode with him in Paris in joy and mirth. About 1377, 
as Charles was then giving much attention to the French navy, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Du Gusclin may have ac- 
companied him on some of his excursions on the sea. 


The Northman pictures the king and his son in the follow- 

ing lines: 
Broad-browed he was, hook-nosed, with wide grey eyes 
No longer eager for the coming prize, 
But keen and steadfast; many an aging line 
Ploughed his thin cheeks; his hair was more than grey, 
And like to one he seemed whose better day 
Is over to himself, though foolish fame 
Shouts louder year by year his empty name. 
Unarmed he was, nor clad upon that morn 
Much like a king; an ivory hunting-horn 
Was slung about him, rich with gems and gold, 
And a great white ger-falcon did he hold 
Upon his fists; before his feet there sat 
A scrivener making notes of this and that 
As the King bade him, and behind his chair 
His captains stood in armor rich and fair; 
And by his side unhelmed, but armed, stood one 
I deemed none other than the Prince, his son; 
For in a coat of England was he clad, 
And on his head a coronel he had. 
Tall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war, 
A splendid lord, yea, he seemed prouder far 
Than was his sire, yet his eyes therewithal 
With languid careless glances seemed to fall 
On things about, as though he deemed that naught 
Could fail unbidden to do all his thought. 
But close by him stood a war-beaten knight, 
Whose coat of war bore on a field of white 
A sharp red pile, and he of all men there 
Methought would be the one that I should fear 
If I ied men. 


The influence of France in The Earthly Paradise is not 
limited to the Prologue. Four of the poems that follow are 
based wholly or partly on French sources. “Ogier the Dane” 
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follows closely the fourteenth century French prose-romance 
of “Ogier le Danois”; “the Man Born to Be King” is based 
mainly on a French prose-romance, which was later translated 
by Morris; “The Emperor Coustains,” “the Proud King,” and 
“The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” are each 
partly from a French source. 

A dramatic poem is to be considered next. Love is Enough 
is a play within a play. It resembles the intricate method 
employed in The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
It is taken, in main outline at least, from the Mabinogion. 
Paramoud deserted his kingdom and wandered over the earth 
in search of love. When Azalais was found, he returned to 
his kingdom to find his people opposed to him. He abdicated 
his throne and lived in obscurity with love, which was enough. 
The climate, together with nearness of the mountains to the 
sea, is suggestive of Southern France. Concerning the French 
elements in this poem, Mackail says: “The names, Paramoud 
and Azalais—Teutonic words made musical by the speech of 
Central Southern France—carry the mind back to some dim 
Merovingian Epoch in which the ox-wagons of Frankish kings 
rolled through the mountain gorges of Auvergne and the vine- 
yards of Burgundy.” 

In 1877 Morris developed a new interest, the art of dyeing. 
He became much absorbed in the study of dyeing and of dye- 
stuffs of silk and wool for his carpet and silk looms. His 
knowledge of this almost extinct art was obtained mainly from 
old French books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Practical information about vegetable dyes was found in Ger- 
ard’s Herbald. He studied Hellot’s Le Teinturier Parfait, and 
other French authorities on the subject. A French brocade 
weaver of Lyons, M. Bazin, came to England in 1877 to set 
up Morris’ first silk loom. He reported the progress of Bazin’s 
dyeing in letters to Mrs. Morris, who with her daughters spent 
the winter of 1877 and ’78 in Italy. 

Morris was in Paris the following Easter Sunday with 
Burne-Jones, Cromwell Price and William Fulford, old mem- 
bers of the “Brotherhood.” He was on his way to join his 
wife and daughters, and there was a plan for them all to make 
a tour together of North Italy. After Morris arrived he had 
an attack of the gout, which interfered with this plan. 
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He says in a letter from Verona: “I am more alive again 
and really much excited at all I have seen and am seeing, 
though sometimes it all tumbles into a dream and I do not 
know where Iam. Many times I think of the first time I ever 
went abroad and to Rouen and what a wonder of glory that 
was to me when I first came upon the front of the Cathedral 
rising above the flower market. It scarcely happens to me like 
that now, at least not with man’s work, though whiles it does 
with bits of the great world like Garda Lake the other day or 
unexpected sudden sights of the mountains. Even the inside 
of St. Mark’s gave one rather deep satisfaction and rest for 
the eyes than the strange exhilaration of spirits, which I re- 
member of Old France and which the mountains give me yet. 
I don’t think this is wholly because I am growing older, but 
because I really have more sympathy with the North from the 
first in spite of all the faults of its works. Let me confess and 
be hanged : with the later work of Southern Europe I am quite 
cut of sympathy. In spite of its magnificent power and energy, 
I feel it as an enemy; and this much more in Italy, where 
there is such a mass of it, than elsewhere.” A fresh attack of 
the gout hurried him North again. “It was such a relief,” he 
writes, “when the cool mountain breezes woke me out of a 
doze as the train labored up the last slopes before the great 
tunnel: and going through that merry Burgundy country with 
a fine windy sunny day I got quite merry myself.” 

On their return from Italy the Morrises took a house on 
the Upper Mall at Hammersmith where they lived for the rest 
of Morris’ life. Here he was soon producing the Hammer- 
smith rugs and carpets, and here he revived the manufacture 
of Arras tapestry. He had nothing to guide him in the me- 
chanical part of the work except the drawings of looms in old 
books. He had to make a visit to Gobelins where the ancient 
loom was still in use in order to see what the mechanism was 
really like. 

After joining the Social Democratic Federation in 1880, 
until about 1893, Morris gave most of his time to delivering 
lectures, attending meetings, and writing articles on socialism. 
However, he took time in the summer of 1891 to renew one 
of his earliest affections by making a three weeks’ tour of 
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France. He wrote that his delight in the country, and the 
beautiful churches was as keen and unclouded as it had been 
thirty-three years before. He says: “I have given myself up 
to thinking of nothing but the passing day and keeping my 
eyes open.” 

To his other activities Morris added that of book-making. 
He founded the Kelmscott Press which set new standards of 
taste that are still felt in the civilized world for the printing, 
binding and illuminating of books. One of the earliest pro- 
ductions of this press was a reprint of Caxton’s translation of 
1484 of The Order of Chivalry. Caxton’s translation had been 
made from the fifteenth century French translation of Ramon 
Lull’s Libre del orde d’Cavaleria. Morris had F. S. Ellis 
make a prose translation of the French poem, “L’Ordene de 
Chevalerie,” which had been the thirteenth century original of 
the French prose treatise translated and printed by Caxton. 
Morris based his verse on the prose translation of Ellis, and 
issued Caxton’s Order of Chivalry, and his own verse transla- 
tion very appropriately in the same volume. 

In 1893, the same year that the Order of Chivalry was is- 
sued, Morris began translations of the series from thirteenth 
century French prose-romances which he printed in this and 
the following year. These translations are from the Nouvelles 
en prose du XIII me siécle of the Bibliothéque Elezevirieme. 
This book, published in 1856, and the Violier des Histoires 
Romaines, which appeared in the same series two years later, 
had been regarded by Morris for many years as treasures of 
literature. They had been among the first sources of his 
knowledge of the French romances of the Middle Ages. On 
two of these Romances, “Le Conte de l’Empereur Coustans,” 
and “L’Amitie d’Amis et d’Amie,” Morris based two of the 
poems for The Earthly Paradise. The former romance has 
been mentioned in this paper as one of the sources of the poem, 
“The Man Born to Be King.” The latter was the source of 
the never published poem of “Amis and Amillion.” No trace 
of it has ever been found. Morris translated and printed both 
of these prose-romances and two others. He did not attempt 
to translate the pastoral romance of “Aucassin and Nicolet,” 
as it was already well known in two English versions. The 
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first of these stories published by Morris was a translation of 
the romance entitled “Le Conte du Roi Flore et de la Belle 
Jehanne.” It was issued under the title of The Tale of King 
Florus and Fair Jahane. Amis and Amile followed early 
in the next year. “The Amis and Amiie I translated in one 
day and a quarter,” writes Morris. “It was very easy: a most 
beautiful little book.” In September 1894, “The Tale of the 
Emperor Coustans,” with which was included a fourth story, 
“L’Historie d’Outremer,” entitled in the English, The History 
of Over Sea, was issued. 

In the spring before the appearance of The History of 
Over Sea, Morris took a holiday and visited his favorite 
haunts in Northern France. He renewed his enjoyment of 
that country. The spring was a beautiful one; the country- 
side was a mass of flowers, and the “nightingales,” as Morris 
put it to Berne-Jones, “O my wig, they were peppering into 
it.’ On his return to England he made a speech that showed 
he was still under the spell of the beauty of France. He spoke 
at Manchester to the Ancoats Brotherhood, and the subject 
he chose to speak upon was “Town and Country.” He con- 
trasted the sordiness of London with the country and its 
beauty. 

Before the time of this visit to France, Morris had de- 
veloped symptoms of an illness which was eventually to cause 
his death. The tediousness of this illness was lessened by the 
kindness of Mr. R. H. Benson, who took him, one after another, 
several of the priceless thirteenth century manuscripts from 
the Dorchester House Library. Among them was a Psalter 
written at Amiens, and a book even more fascinating to him, 
a “Bible Histoiree et Vies des Saints,” containing initial and 
marginal ornament of very great beauty and wealth of inven- 
tion, and with more than one thousand pictures from the cre- 
ation to the end of the world. This last book he had by him 
for a week and although he was too feeble to look at it for 
more than a few minutes at a time, he always returned to it 
with pleasure. He died October 3, 1896. 

The following sums up this review of William Morris in 
his relations with France. When a student at Oxford, in his 
devotion to the mediaeval, he paid first homage to the Cathe- 
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drals and churches of Northern France. He admired the natu- 
ral beauty of the country almost as much as he did the 
churches themselves. Enthralled by the Gothic architecture 
and natural beauty of France, while making a tour of that 
country he gave up the idea of taking Orders, and decided to 
become an artist. In one of his earliest literary efforts en- 
titled, “The Shadows of Amiens,” published in the “Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine,” he paid a loving tribute to that 
great Cathedral. During the entire course of his life he re- 
newed his delight in the architecture and country of France 
by frequent visits. He. never ceased to be thrilled by their 
beauty. 

Admiration for the architecture and country of France 
created in him an interest in its history and literature. A re- 
sult of this has been traced in the French sources of many of 
his poems. We have seen that in his first volume, The De- 
fense af Guenevere and Other Poems are several poems based 
on themes from Froissart’s Chronicles; in The Life and Death 
of Jason and other poems of the Trojan cycle the warriors, 
their arms and contests in arms are typical of the times of 
Froissart ; the city of Aea in The Life and Death of Jason, 
bears some striking resemblances to mediaeval Chartres; the 
Prologue to The Earthly Paradise gives us a picture of King 
Charles V of France, and incidentally touches on historical 
facts of the times of Froissart’s Chronicles; a number of 
poems in The Earthly Paradise are wholly or partly from 
French sources; traces of French influences are found in 
Morris’ dramatic poem, Love Js Enough, although in main 
outline the poem is taken from the Mabinogion ; his poem The 
Order of Chivalry is based on a prose translation of a French 
poem of the thirteenth century ; his last important literary con- 
tribution was the translation of four thirteenth century French 
prose-romances. 

Morris looked to France not only for themes for his ballads 
and metrical romances, but also for models in designing and 
decorative work of many kinds. He went to France to get in- 
formation about dyeing and embroidery work. The firm, 
“Morris, Marshall and Faulkner,” under the direction of 
Morris, returned to the Gothic for their models for house- 
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furnishings. Morris later went to France to study the me- 
chanism of old silk looms and looms for Arras tapestry which 
he revived. He read French books for a knowledge of the 
almost extinct art of dyeing silk and wools for his carpets. 

In literature and in the manual arts, Morris, throughout his 
life, was making efforts to take up and develop methods that 
had long since gone out of use. He strove to take up the 
dropped threads of whatever was most beautiful in mediaeval 
art and literature as a basis for future progress in increasing 
the amount of beauty in the world. He did not turn to that 
aspect of Mediaevalism that has given it the name of the Dark 
Ages, but to the aspect that has given us the wonderful Gothic 
churches of France, exquisite tapestries, and the beautiful 
stories that he loved and wove into his poems and prose- 
romances. 











New Light in Philology’ 


J. S. Patton 
University of Virginia 

If we were brought face to face with the fact that we have 
hitherto been utterly ignorant of the remarkable accent and 
rhythm of the two great Indoeuropean dialects of Western 
Europe in antiquity, the Italic and the Keltic, and by inherit- 
ance, of the Romanic languages of the modern world; if it 
could be soberly claimed that one man’s scientific investigation 
has brushed away a veritable chaos of fraud and error, and 
utterly revolutionized our knowledge in these fundamental 
fields of accent, rhythm and meter ; if it could be demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of reasonable doubt, that our current 
doctrine, as taught in grammars and beginners’ books and 
encouraged by philological editors and journalists, is a sheer 
fabrication invented by the Greeks and “put over” their will- 
ing followers, the Romans, in order to glorify their own 
Kultur at the expense of the truth and beauty of Latin accent 
and rhythm; if classical scholars were confronted with proof 
that the Greeks, after having been completely conquered and 
subjugated with arms by the Romans, set to work to subject 
their conquerors to their Kultur, 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artis 
Intulit agresti Latio, 


—would the present-day Greek authority or the classical Latin 
brotherhood desire these Hellenizing fictions to continue to 
prevail, stultifying our theory and our practice, our teachers 
and our pupils? That such, indeed, is our present philological 
and pedagogical situation has been and is being boldly and 
persistently urged by a devoted humanist at the University of 


1 [This article is the first attempt to present to the general public, in untechnical 
form, the results of a series of studies published by Professor FitzHugh in the 
University of Virginia Bulletin of the School of Latin, 1908-1919; although two 
o_o addresses on this subject, by Professor FitzHugh, were printed in 
the niversity of Virginia Alumnt Bulletin for January 1915 and April 1923. 
These studies, which now fill three good-sized volumes, have received in America 
scant consideration, partly because they propound an anti-traditional theory, and 
artly ~:~ also because they are written in a somewhat unpropitiative tone.— 

ith r. Patton’s permission we have added a few notes, enclosed in square 
brackets.—The Editors.] 
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Virginia, Professor Thomas FitzHugh, who quietly and 
unafraid has long been investigating the accent and rhythm 
of Latin and Old-Irish in antiquity, and at intervals during 
the past two decades has published to the world as the result 
of his inquiry a wholly new and hitherto unknown principle— 
what he terms the pyrrhic or tripudic principle of their accent, 
rhythm, and meter. 

The current theories of Latin accent and prosody Professor 
FitzHugh believes to be the result of the lying propaganda of 
the Greeks, aided and abetted by a powerful little Hellenizing 
clique of Romans,—a propaganda that deliberately aimed to 
falsify the very nature and genius of the Latin language in the 
interest of Greek chauvinism. He has unmasked the two philo- 
logical mountebanks in antiquity who started on its baneful way 
the false theory of Latin accent and meter,—Tyrannio Amis- 
enus of hte Cicero-Varro-Atticus set, who concocted the Hel- 
lenizing accentual scheme of the so-called “Penultimate Law” in 
Latin, and Caesius Bassus of Nero’s court, whom his friend 
Persius openly congratulated on hoodwinking his contempora- 
ries, young and old, with his Hellenizing rhythmical and 
metrical scheme of “Quantitative Saturnians” in Latin: Persius, 
Satires VI, 1, 


Admovit iam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino? 
Iamne lyra et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chordae? 
Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
Atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae, 
Mox iuvenes agitare iocis et pollice honesto 
Egregius lusisse senes !? 


This Hellenizing theory has purported to be one of a 
musical accent and a quantitative rhythm, and yet down all the 
ages scholars have had to recognize the controlling power of 
stress in both Latin speech and Latin verse. But even as a 
theory of stress accent it has involved the stultification of all 


2“Has winter already driven you, Bassus, to your Sabine hearth? Does your 
lyre and its strings now wake for you under your grim quill? Marvelous crafts- 
man in having tuned to rhythms the primordial accents of old and even the virile 
clatter of the Latin lyre, peerless soon to busy the young with age nonsense 
and with your honest-seeming thumbstroke to dupe successfully the old!” Cf. 
University of Virginia Bulletin of the School of Latin No. 6, pp. 19 ff. 
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Latin poetry by making the accent of the word either conflict 
with and reverse the known rhythm of verse, or else assume 
the Protean prerogative of becoming suddenly musical in order 
to rationalize the technique of poetry. All modern inheritances 
from Latin, not alone in the Romanic idioms, but in every 
cultured language of today, have continually repudiated the 
theory of a Graecizing accent and a Graecizing versification 
in Latin. For two thousand years Latin poetry has literally 
stared us in the face with its mysteries, all entirely absent from 
the Greek, which it is supposed to resemble: for instance, no 
word like mare ever takes the ictus on the last syllable as long 
as that syllable remains short, no word like facile on the mid- 
die syllable, and no word like praeterita on the next to the last 
syllable, in Latin verse—all perfectly natural and regular in 
Greek verse, and necessarily so in Latin if it were truly like 
Greek verse in reality, and not merely in pretended quantita- 
tive dress. And finally, no Romanic daughter of the Latin 
shows any inheritance from this supposed musical and quanti- 
tative mother, but everywhere only the true stress accent of 
speech and the stress-counting rhythm of poetry, which alone 
could have belonged to the parent Latin itself. 

The very heart and secret of the whole remarkable dis- 
covery is what Professor FitzHugh calls the Indoeuropean 
Superstress, or Pyrrhic Accent, differing from every other 
known accent of stress character in that it requires a long or 
two short syllables for its single uninterrupted explosion, and 
that normally, it strikes the word in two places—initially and 
medially, its medial incidence occupying the long or two shorts 
before the final syllable or before the short penult. And this 
powerful stress accent with its double or tripudic rhythm? in 
verse persisted throughout all antiquity in the Italic and Keltic 
races of Western Europe to the end of the ancient world. 

Let us represent this acute expiration by the symbol A, and 
the ordinary weak or grave expiration by the letter G. These 
are the two earliest known stresses of original Indoeuropean 
speech, as preserved in Latin and Old-Irish, the acute requiring 


3 [The tripudium (‘triple tramp’) was an ancient Italian religious dance. The 
tripudic rhythm . . . is a rhythm of contrasted stress, in which the thesis and 
the arsis have each its independent rhythm and may therefore become indifferently 
acute or grave.] 
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a long or two short syllables for its uninterrupted support, the 
grave a single short. Therefore all words of one syllable and 
all words of two short syllables (so-called pyrrhic words) were 
uttered in a single acute expiration A: 


Hence all iambic words will be uttered as pyrrhic under one 
acute breath, and as iambic under two: 


/ 

mari = A 
i 

mari = A- A. 


Thus the pyrrhic stress must always double itself in such cases, 
or else shorten the long syllable. The addition of a single 
syllable to any of these simple forms merely adds a grave 
stress, G, to the word: 


régés = A-6 
maria = A-6 
mariqué = A- A - 6. 


The addition of any two syllables of which the first is short 
merely adds two grave stresses G-G to the word: 


régibis = A-6-6 


mariaqué = A-6-6 


~ 


Caménaqué = A-A-6- 6. 
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Thus by usage and analogy all words receive an acute stress 
on the first syllable and also on the long or two shorts before 
the last syllable or before the short penult: 


Romani = A-A-6 
praetéritts = A-A-6 


ficilig = A-6-6 


p 
I 


and also by analogy: 


facilia = A-A- 6. 

Thus the pyrrhic intensity of the accent involves its fre- 
quent reduplication in the words of a language, imparting to 
that language its own double rhythm, or dinumeratio, as the 
Auctor ad Herennium calls the rhythm of Latin. Its measure 
is the double accent A-A, in which arsis as well as thesis is 
rhythmical and therefore ictual. 

Accordingly, the Indoeuropean superstress involved pyrrhic 
or bisyllabic inclusion and biictual rhythm: that is, its single 
throb included always, unless interrupted by itself, a long or 
two short syllables, and its rhythm was always double, a 
rhythm of arsis alternating with a rhythm of thesis through- 
out every verse or rhythmic series. Thus every separate stress 
element, acute or grave, is a rhythmical foot with its inde- 
pendent ictus, and every pair of stresses, acute or grave, is a 
thythmical measure or dipody involving two theses, instead 
of the more familiar thesis and arsis. The accentual and 
rhythmic principle involved was invested in prehistoric Indo- 
european times with magical and supernatural significance, and 
survives in historic religious ritual in the Italic and Keltic 
Triumpus and Tripudium, and the Dorian Greek ®puapfos.* 


4It is the tripudic or Bacchic accent and rhythm of the divine Word; cf. 
Pratinas ap. Athenaeum p. 617: 


Opp PodiPipapPe xrodxacr’ dvat, 
"Axove Tav éuav Adprov xopeiay | 
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[It is clear that a verse, in which the foot and the measure, 
or double foot, are represented by the simple word or an 
equivalent word-group, bears the stamp of primitive and origi- 
nal antiquity,—an antiquity more primitive and original than 
that of any known Indoeuropean type. It evidently antedates 
in its origin all that elaboration of rhythmic structure which 
may and usually does accompany written verse. For example, 
an early fragment from the hymns of the priesthood of the 
Salii— 


Divom: Iovem | patrem: canite 
Divom: deo | supplicate. 


(Sing of Jove, father of gods, 
Bend the knee to the god of gods.) 


shows the first step in the development of the word-measure 
into the verse-measure, the first line containing precisely four 
words and four correspondent measures (two dimeters), the 
second line containing a dimeter and two verse-measures in a 
single word: supplicdte. From this simple beginning we can 
follow the evolution of Latin accentual verse, in the chant of 
the Arval Brothers (Carmen Arvale), the Elogia of the Scipios, 
and the fragments of earliest Latin poetry preserved by the 
later rhetoricians, down to the beginning of the ‘literary period’ 
with Livius Andronicus and Gnaeus Naevius. The same de- 
velopment may also be traced in the Old Irish documents. ]5 

[For the notation of the tripudic rhythm Professor Fitz- 
Hugh uses these symbols (partly explained above): A—the 
Latin accent—initial and medial acute stress; G—strong grave 
stress, at the end of a word and between acute stresses. The 
commonest rhythmic type is A-A-G, doubled in the tetrameter. 
This may be expanded to A-A| A-A| A-A-G as in the Latin- 
Faliscan Enos Lases invate, or Sinas incurrere in pleoris; etc.] 

[Accordingly, the unit of Latin rhythm is the single stress, 
tempus, or time-beat: A. The simplest rhythmic combination 
or measure is a pair of such stresses: A-A, A-G, G-A, G-G. 


5 [Down to the early classical times Latin verse was, as is almost universally 
recognized, accentual. From Catullus, say, onward the Latin poets consciously 
imitated Greek prosody and adapted their language to the Greek quantitative 
measure. Professor FitzHugh’s contribution here is his investigation of the 
nature of this ante-classical native Latin verse.] 
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The linguistic and rhythmic norm of this stress contrast is the 
tripudic word-foot: A-A-G, A-G-A-G, A-G-A-G-G, A-A-G-G, 
etc. These various stress-groups are so many numeri or stress- 
numbers, and when arranged ad formam tripudii in pairs give 
us Italic rhythm, or Numerus Italicus, which is simple tripudic 
contrast in dipodic form. The literary evolution of the tripudic 
tetrameter is the Versus Saturnius, which arose as a stichic 
contrast of tripudic dimeters. “Terentius rhythmis scribit 
comoedias vel Plautus” (Explanat. in Donat., Keil IV. 533) 
is as literally true as the sinister remark of our snobbish auto- 
crat of the Augustan breakfast table: 


Sed in longum tamen aevom 
Manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 


The Hellenic verse-beat could conquer only by thoroughgoing 
conformity to the bithetic rhythm of the Italico-Keltic tripu- 
dium. Such a movement could only originate in the unsophis- 
ticated popular ear, to which Caesius Bassus and his Neronian 
guild make their fundamental appeal. } 

The adaptation (or amalgamation) of the two metrical 
schemes may be seen in the following verses of Virgil : 


Ille égo qui quéndam gracili médulatis avéna 
A-h | A-4IG: AIG - AGI LAIE 
/ 
Carmén, ét égréssis silvis vicina cdégi 
A-6| A-AJMG = A-GIAAI6-MA-6 
/ 
Ut quamvis 4vidé p4rérént 4rva célénd, 
A-&1G-d] G:AJA-6]A-6]A-AJ6 
Gratum dépus 4gricolis, 4t nanc hérréntia Martis 
A - A | A-A|G:A|A - AJA-GG- AE 
P 
Arma viramqué c4né Tréiaé qui primus 4b éris 
A-6|A-A]6-AJA:A1G- 4] A-6IA-AIE 


® The italicized letters indicate the modulation to the Greek hexameter. 
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/ 

Italiam f4td préfugis Lavinaqué vénit 

AMG:NG -A1G : A] A-6)6- Alé 

Litéra, mdltum ille ét térris iactatis ét Altd 

A6|6-A : h-AJA-G:h-Al6-A[A6 

Vi sGperim s4evae mémorém IGnénis Sb fram, 

A-h] G:AIG- AIG: AAGIA-ALE 

Malta quéque ét béll6 pdssts dam céndérét urbém 
A-6 | A-A:&-GIA-G:i - A] 6-6[A-6 

Inférrétqué déds Latid, génus Gndé Latinam 


A-GIA-@1bA:A-GLi - Al6-iJA8 


/ 
Albaniqué patrés A4tque 4ltaé méenia Rémaé! 


A-6|A-6|4-A:d - A|6- AJG6)A -6 


If Virgil may be thus read, what use or meaning have these 
longs and shorts—in the structure and economy of this majes- 
stic and unparalleled rhythm and versification?? These quanti- 
ties, these longs and shorts, and this penultimate accent are the 
opposite sides of the Hellenizing falseface, that has succeeded 
down the ages, through the aid of a fraudulent tradition, in 
hiding from us the beauty and power of the Latin rhythm of 
the pyrrhic stress, which is a purely accentual rhythm like 
our own, and differs only from ours in being doubly powerful 
and doubly rhythmical, doubly powerful because of the twofold 
energy of the Latin accent, and doubly rhythmical and beauti- 
ful because of its twofold rhythm, in arsis as well as thesis. 
What then becomes of the grammars and beginners’ books, 


7 [It seems only reasonable, however, that if Virgil (and Horace, etc.) composed 
with Greek prosody in mind, we should read him according to the laws of Greek 
prosody. But Professor FitzHugh .does not admit this point of view. Certainly 
there can be no question about the scansion of Catullus’ and Horace’s imitations of 
Sappho, for example, and Alcaeus; but it is interesting to see how the hexameters 
of Virgil may be read both accentualily and quantitatively. There is no a priori 
objection to a poet’s using, in different poems, two different metrics, for we find 
this very practice among the humanists of the early Middle Ages; what is 
peculiar is that a poet should be able to use both systems simultaneously.] 
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with their chapters on “dactyls” and “spondees” and “trochees” 
and “iambs,” and all their fictitious mysteries? The answer is, 
of course: the Limbo of exploded fictions. And what a new 
world of rhythmic melody is opened up to us in the poetry of 
Western Europe, ancient and modern, ancient Latin and Keltic 
and modern Romanic! Henceforth we shall rejoice in the 
glorious melody of Horace’s Latin and Ultan’s Irish Sapphics : 






Iam satis térris nivis 4tqué diraé, 
A-iA-i1G :b | A- 6]A-@ 

Brigit bé bithmaith breé érdé dibléch ! 
A6|A-i | G : A] A-6/A-6 








and we shall not care to inquire which wears the quantitative 
falseface and which doesn’t—so much more rhythmical, is the 
reality than the alien dress that has concealed it for two 
thousand years from our view. 

The X-ray of tripudic doctrine has thus illumined the 
wide spheres of Indoeuropean, Italic, Keltic, and Romanic 
philology, and added two wholly new categories to the body of 
scientific truth, the category of the Indoeuropean Superstress 
or Pyrrhic Accent with its twofold intensity and bisyllabic 
reach, and the category of Tripudic Rhythm or the Rhythm of 
the Double Accent with its double ictus and rhythmical arsis. 
Such are the constructive bearings of the new doctrine. Its 
destructive bearings are correspondingly sweeping, and fully 
account for the silent contempt of all the agencies of philo- 
logical obscurantism and reaction. 

“The Romans were as eager to submit to the Greeks in the 
field of letters as they were to conquer them in the field of 
battle. They had a great history behind them, a record of 
social and political achievement to which no city of Greece 
could show a parallel. They had literary records of all this 
in their native prose and poetry. But the Greeks had long 
been busy in the Italian cities—busy with the history and 


8 The italicized stresses indicate the Greek modulation. 
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antiquities of Rome, eager to convince the Romans that their 
origin, and with it their religion and mythology, were Greek 
or Trojan—anything but what they really were. There was 
then no such thing as historical criticism, in the proper sense 
of the word. What there was was in the hands of the Greeks, 
whose writers were able and accomplished to a degree which 
no Italian could yet hope to attain. The Romans swallowed 
the lying tale, passively allowed their own mythology and 
antiquities to be corrupted, and left a legacy of endless difficul- 
ties to us unfortunate modern scholars.”® 

Greek gods and Greek traditions have long since been cast 
out from the Latin: now Greek accent and Greek rhythm and 
meter are branded as vain illusions and false pretenders in 
Latin philology. The shorts and longs of the classical clique 
now appear in all their unreality and artificiality as borrowed 
dress in sheer sophisticated and futile mimicry of Greek, which 
had no other means of rhythmic expression than these same 
longs and shorts. 

There is an analogous instance in modern philology to the 
Greek and Roman error in ancient, and here, as in the other, 
German philology is partly responsible for the false doctrine. 
This is the German theory of Keltic accent and rhythm, in 
accordance with which the world has been made to believe 
that Old-Irish verse, instead of being, what it really is, the 
same doubly beautiful rhythm of the pyrrhic accent, was a 
stupid syllable-counting monstrosity, having its origin in the 
slavish copying of the number of syllables in late-Latin iambic 
and trochaic verse-forms, and that too in utter defiance of the 
beat of an admittedly powerful stress-accent in Old-Irish con- 
stantly violating the assumed rhythm. The Greek theory of 
the Trisyllabic Accent and Quantitative Rhythm in Latin was, 
of course, consciously and deliberately fraudulent, but it was 
scientifically consistent, because it combined a syllabic rhythm 
with a musical accent. The German theory of the Stress 
Accent and Syllable-Counting Rhythm in Keltic, on the other 
hand, while sincere, was scientifically absurd, because it com- 
bined a syllabic rhythm with a stress accent in lawless con 


*Nettleship. Lectures and Essays, Il, 211. 
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flict with it. This syllable-counting theory of Old-Irish verse, 
which has no other basis than a flippant guess of the Revue 
Celtique, Vol. VI, p. 337, stands out as a caricature of truth 
and nature, and to the unprejudiced observer seems in practice 
an insult to the very genius of the Keltic race. 

In his Letters of Thomas Jefferson concerning Philology 
and the Classics, University of Virginia, 1919, Professor Fitz- 
Hugh gives us an interesting insight into one phase of his 
method of investigation, and even credits the Sage of Monti- 
cello, himself a thoroughbred Kelt after the type of the Dying 
Gaul, with having suggested and applied it to the same general 
problem a hundred years ago. That method in a nutshell is 
the careful observation of the phenomena of verse, and in 
particular the fall of the ictus, which in the case of a language 
with the stress accent can only be the rhythmical propagation 
of the accent itself. In an undated letter to Monsieur F. J. de 
Chastellux, which seems to have been written by Jefferson 
when Secretary of State and after his return from France in 
1789, and in which he submits to his friend an essay entitled 
Thoughts on English Prosody, Jefferson remarks that if he 
meets with the word praeteritos, for example, in Latin prose 
and wants to know how the Romans pronounced it, he searches 
for it in some poet and finds it in the line of Vergil: 





O mihi praeteritos referat si Iupiter annos! 


where he learns that the poet’s pronunciation of the word is in 
direct opposition to the traditional rule: préeteritos as opposed 
to praetéritos. Here Professor FitzHugh points out that our 
canny Kelt has with sure hand put his finger on the missing 
link in our science of Latin accent, rhythm and meter: 
prdéetéritos—A-A-G. The initial accent is the sole possible 
rationalization of the trisyllabic or antepenultimate accent, and 
its pyrrhic intensity is the only possible rationalization of the 
wholesale taboo in Latin and Keltic verse upon such ictusing 
as praeterita, facile, maré, etc., which is all perfectly regular 
and normal under the musical accent of Greek quantitative 
rhythm. Thus Jefferson was on the threshold of the discovery 
of the pyrrhic accent and its continuous rhythmic ictus or thesis. 
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The two short syllables or pyrrhic pair just before the end 
syllable of praeteritos and facile, and constituting the entire 
word mare, must accordingly belong to one and the same ex- 
piration, which can only be therefore of pyrrhic or bisyllabic 
intensity. Thus the secret of all Latin verse stands revealed 
in the rhythm of the double accent, which is a rhythm of the 
double thesis, or rhythmical arsis as well as rhythmical thesis: 


Saturnian 
Viram mihi Caména insécé vérsGtim 
AA | AA] A-A[G::A-6)G]A- AG 
Cénsol cénsér aidilis quéi fGét A4pad vés 
A-6 |A-6 | A-AJG :: A-AJAJA-A | A 
Classic 
/ 
Arma viramqué c4né Tréiaé qui primis 4b éris 
A-6|A-A|6-AJA: AJG-A | A-6IA-AIS 
/ 
O mihi prdetérités réferat si lappitér 4nnds! 
A-A_ | A-AIG:h|G-AIA-6/6-Al6 


Therefore the pyrrhic superstress and its double or continuous 
rhythm is absolute for prehistoric as well as classic Italic 
speech and verse. There is no difference in the prehistoric or 
Saturnian period from the accentual and rhythmic phenomena 
of the historic or so-called classical period. In both periods 
alike the pyrrhic accent with its sustained rhythm is the whole 
truth and reigns supreme, giving the lie to the “prehistoric 
initial accent,” on the one hand, and to the “historical trisyl- 
labic accent,” on the other. 

The extension of tripudic doctrine to Keltic is at once sug- 
gested by analogous phenomena in Old-Irish, especially the 
familiar pyrrhic pairs of syllables counting as single stresses, 
that is, pyrrhic stresses, in the rhythm of Old-Irish verse. 
Moreover, the weakening of the pyrrhic stress in both fields, 
Latin and Keltic, is curiously betrayed by the breaking up of 
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these pyrrhic pairs in the later verse between thesis and arsis, 
thus showing that the accent no longer, as before, takes up 
both syllables in a single acute expiration. This is evidenced 
as early as the Psalmus Abecedarius of St. Augustine and the 
Latin and Keltic Christian hymns of the neighboring time. 
Thus the beginning of the Romanic period of the double 
accent of weakened or brachysyllabic, and therefore necessarily 
monosyllabic, intensity is fixed, and the continuity of the 
rhythm of the double accent, with its sustained stress-count, 
not syllable-count, and its free rhythm of arsis as well as of 
thesis, is established for the entire Latin-Romanic evolution 
of speech and verse. 

What has been said discloses the inertia of scholarship and 
the amazing subservience of classical scholars, in particular, 
and makes us wonder for a moment that they do not openly 
accept or assail Professor FitzHugh’s disquieting postulates. 
If professional scholarship continues to disappoint, perhaps 
the unprofessional scholars of the world, who love learning 
for its own sake, will bring to pass the awakening which this 
Virginia scholar is urging. Then, with the vast significance 
of this new light in the philological cosmos in mind, both 
professional and unprofessional scholars may feel impelled to 
render to the old Romans and themselves the justice of going 
back to school again long enough to learn what we have missed 
in the virile life and power of Latin speech, the glorified Tri- 
umpus, and in the majestic and beautiful rhythm of Lucretius 
and Vergil, of Catullus and Horace, and with new grammars 
and beginners books, and new manuals of poetry and verse, 
set right the wrongs of so many years of false teaching and 
false practice at the hands of plagiarizing grammarians and 
self-perpetuating philological cliques. 











Of The Romantic Essay 


Rosert WITHINGTON, 
Smith College 


One is often tempted to wonder if, in their essence, humor 
and romance are not mutually exclusive qualities—incompatible, 
if not, indeed, antithetical ; and if this be so, it seems paradox- 
ical to think of romantic qualities in connection with a form of 
writing as humorous as the essay often is. Perhaps no more 
ridiculous figure can be found in our human comedy than the 
man who always takes himself seriously; it is only when we 
can laugh at ourselves—being in a ludicrous predicament—that 
we can lay claim to a sense of humor. - Many who find it easy 
to laugh at their neighbors fall down on this final test of laugh- 
ing at—or even with—themselves. The “practical joker” lacks, 
more often than he realizes, the sense of humor on which he 
prides himself; and the man intent on gaining a goal—be he 
reformer or lover—has neither time nor inclination to become 
objective. 

The swain surprised on his knees before his mistress may 
laugh half-heartedly from embarassment ; it is rather his friends 
who will see the humor of the situation. Rare indeed is the 
earnest lover whose sense of detachment would allow him to 
view the scene through the eyes of his comrades, and so catch 
the fun of it; as a matter of fact, half the fun would be gone 
if he could do so. On the stage, the more we feel for the lovers, 
the less comedy do we find in the play; how much truer this is 
in “real life,” particularly if we are one of the lovers ourselves! 
It is not by chance that there is so little humor in Malory, or 
in the romances from which he drew; our sympathy with these 
chivalric figures is so complete that we are blind to their absurd- 
ities. But romance withdraws before the humor, as well as the 
satire, of Cervantes. 


Our use of the term essay is vague enough at best; but even 
if we limit it to its “true province,’—the “setting forth 
of its author’s moods, tastes, predilections, aversions, and all 
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other reactions to experience,” as Dr. Whitmore pharases it!— 
and exclude the “study,” the “sketch,” the “character,” and the 
“portrait,” we shall find plenty of room for humorous essays 
left. The term romance, too, is capable of many interpreta- 
tions ; it means one thing to the school-girl, and another to the 
critic of literature,? but both of these meanings have a quality in 
common: and it is this quality which militates against humor. 

Critics have found certain elements in that kind of writing 
which they term “romantic,” and it might be well briefly to 
recall them. Broadly speaking, “romance” appeals to our emo- 
tions, rather than to our intellect; it expresses itself in an 
emphasis on that which is distant, in time or place; it deals with 
the supernatural often, or with the melancholic; with mediaeval 
ruins, with the uncanny, the eerie, the weird. It is essentially 
subjective. When Mark Twain takes a Connecticut Yankee 
to King Arthur’s court, he finds no longer the romantic Came- 
lot of Malory—or even of Tennyson; Thomas Ingoldsby’s 
ghosts are not romantic; the cowboy is not romantic to the 
Wyoming sheriff, though he may be to a New York urchin or 
to a French peasant. Within certain limits the boundary may 
shift : the trenches were much more romantic to those who never 
saw them than to those who did—so was the Civil War, or 
the Commune; but the subjective, lyric outpouring of a poet’s 
soul can never be anything but romantic. It is this self-revela- 
tion which lyric poet and essayist share in common, that gives 
us our starting-point; subjectivity is an important element of 
the romantic spirit.® 

From Montaigne on, essayists have voiced their moods in , 
no argumentative or dogmatic way, but with an implicit—if not 
an expressed—tolerance of other people’s moods and points of 
view. If essays are (as they have been called) “written mono- 
logues,” or “personal letters addressed to the public,” they are 
not propaganda, and aim neither to persuade nor to convince. 


1Charles E. Whitmore, “The Field of the Essay,” in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, xxxvi, 4 (December, 1921), p. 551 ff. 

Y Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech, p. 
380 f. 

%“In a sense it is very true that the essay in the hands of such a writer as 
Lamb exemplifies the finest capacities of prose as a medium of self-expression 
precisely as lyric poetry expresses those of verse; but thereby an Essay of Elia and 
a pure lyric are as unlike as are the two media which they thus present at their 
most highly finished development; they are parallel, but unmistakably different.” 
Whitmore, art. cit. 
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Leaving out of account critical essays and such “non-exhaustive 
treatments” of historical, biographical, or even philosophical, 
topics (which Dr. Whitmore would call rather “studies” or 
“estimates” ), as are sometimes included under this vaguely- 
used term, there remains a residuum of expository essay, con- 
densing the writer’s experience (Bacon) or discussing inform- 
ally a point of manners or taste (Addison) ; and the essay which 
inverts or whimsically applies a normal expository process (as 
often in Addison or Lamb.) Such is the classification of Whit- 
more. Not only does the personality of the writer tinge such 
essays with a romantic flavor (though in the case of Addison 
this is not common, as the Spectator is constantly objective), 
but the subject may often be romantic. Friendship, love—even 
marriage and single life—superstition, beauty, and adversity 
are among the subjects dealth with by Bacon; all of them are 
capable of romantic treatment, but when the point of view is 
not romantic (and Bacon’s never was), the essay cannot be 
considered so. For, after all, the quality is determined not so 
much by the subject as by the treatment it receives; and Lord 
Verulam was too practical a man, too much guided by his head, 
to be considered in any sense romantic. 


The following passage from Addison‘ illustrates how 
romantic material may be treated unromantically : 


I was walking in this place last night between the hours of nine and 
ten, and could not but fancy it one of the most proper scenes in the 
world for a ghost to appear in. The ruins of the abbey are scattered 
up and down on every side, and half covered with ivy and elder-bushes, 
the harbours of several solitary birds which seldom make their appear- 
ance till the dusk of the evening. The place was formerly a church- 
yard, and has still several marks in it of graves and burying-places. 
There is such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that if you stamp 
but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the sound repeated. At the 
same time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from 
time to time are [sic] heard from the tops of them, looks exceedingly 
solemn and venerable. These objects naturally raise seriousness and 
attention; and when night heightens the awfulness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon everything in it, I do not at 
all wonder that weak minds fill it with spectres and apparitions. . . 
As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk of the evening con- 
spired with so many other occasions of terror, I observed a cow grazing 


* Spectator 110 (6 July, 1711). 
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not far from me, which an imagination that was apt to startle might 
easily have construed into a black horse without an head: and I dare say 
the poor footman lost his wits upon some such trivial occasion. 


In an illuminating chapter on “Humor in Poetry,” Presi- 
dent Neilson points out “that in poetry of the romantic sort, 
and especially where the imagination is of the creative kind and 
works intensely, humor is often absent.’”5 If a given stanza 
contains both humor and poetry, “when the humor comes in, 
the poetry goes out.” But Dr. Neilson does observe a few 
cases of humor in combination with true imaginative poetry, 
and cites a passage from Measure for Measure to illustrate 
his contention that the mutual exclusiveness of humor and 
imaginative poetry is not always absolute. Their harmony is 
made possible, he notes, through the element of sympathy—in 
itself largely imaginative—which enriches the poetry and lifts 
it above the level of satire that merely stings. This sympa- 
thetic element in humor brings it into its familiar relation with 
pathos; and just as Dr. Neilson finds the best example of that 
rare combination of humor with true poetry in Shakespeare, 
so we may find the unusual combination of humor with true 
romantic feeling in Lamb. In both combinations the humor is 
delicate, sympathetic, closely related to pathos, if you will; but 
it is none the less humor. 

As Dr. Neilson shows, humor may be grim, pathetic, or 
merry. Such forms as irony or satire, directed as they are to 
the intellect, cannot, of course, be considered even remotely 
romantic. Summing up the relation of humor to various types 
of poetry, Dr. Neilson concludes: “In romantic poetry in gen- 
eral, poetry in which there is a marked predominance of imag- 
ination, we have found humor to be noticeably rare. 

This has not been surprising. In real life everyone has observed 
the absence of humor in people of a strongly romantic tendency ; 
and, in our own romantic moods, our flights into ideal realms are 
apt to be checked by the intrusion of even a momentary glimpse 
of ourselves as ludicrous. If it is difficult, as the philosophers 
have always said, to be in love and to be wise, it is still more 
difficult to be a romantic lover and retain a sense of humor.” 


5W. A. Neilson, The Essentials of Poetry, p. 247. 
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It is reedless to remark that the converse does not always hold: 
not everyone who lacks a sense of humor is necessarily in love. 

V’hat is true of romantic poetry is equally true of the 
romantic essay. When humor comes in, romance goes out; and 
if, i: a given essay, both elements are found, those passages 
which are colored by one lose the other. A lover may have a 
sense of humor—but he does not have it in his most lover-like 
moods. We are apt to think that once a person has a sense of 
humor, he has it for all time; and we are sometimes surprised 
when he fails to show it. 

When we find the tender, romantic humor which is made 
up of sympathy and a delicate perception of the ludicrous, we 
are midway between the satiric and the sentimental. It is not 
easy to walk such a path without getting over toward one 
extreme or the other, and we should not wonder at finding few 
writers who can combine the two qualities in just the right 
degree. When we do find such a one, however, we find a mas- 
ter of letters. Literature of this kind can rise to no greater 
heights than it attains in the pages of Elia, when, for instance, 
he yearns toward the dim specks—poor blots—innocent black- 
nesses, the young Africans of our own growth—these almost 
clergy imps, who sport their cloth without assumption; and 
from their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nipping 
air of a December morning, preach a lesson of patience to man- 
kind. Or when he considers the best of Sapors—in the dish, 
his second cradle, how meek he lieth !—wouldst thou have had 
this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility which too 
often accompany maturer swinehood? Or when (tenderest of 
all), he talks to the John and Alice who were nothing; less 
than nothing, and dreams . . . and when wakes to find him- 
self quietly seated in his bachelor armchair, with the faithful 
Bridget unchanged by his side. 

Such humor is like the happiness defined in a recent novel.® 
“Happiness to be realized needs faint perception of sadness as 
needs the egg the touch of salt to manifest its flavour. Flashes 
of entertainment may enliven the most wretched of us; but 
that’s pleasure; that’s not happiness. One comes to know the 


A. S. M. Hutchinson, This Freedom, Book II, ch. iii. 
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only true and ideal happiness is happiness tinctured with faint- 
est, vaguest hint of tears. It is peace; and who knows peace 
that has not come to it through storm. . . ?” The “flashes 
of entertainment” which are “pleasure ” may be likened to wit, 
to satire; the happiness which is peace—which is “tinctured 
with faintest, vaguest hint of tears’—is the humor of the 
romantic essayist. 

There are critics who scorn romanticism, in all of its mani- 
festations, as if it were a plague; and undoubtedly if carried to 
excess it may become so. But all excesses are unhealthy, and 
the opposite extreme may be equally unwholesome. He who 
rules his life by intellect alone is no more pleasant to look upon 
than he whose imagination is “apt to startle” and turn a cow 
quietly grazing into a black horse without a head. In media 
tutissimus ibis remains ever sound advice; but if one must have 
an extreme, remember Stevenson’s “It is better to be a fool than 
to be dead.” The coldness of Bacon may hide a geyser of 
emotion—for Bacon lived and suffered; but if it does, we do 
not feel it, and most of us are attracted to writers who show 
more sympathy and less objectivity. Can one get a better idea 
of Thackeray’s personality—hidden in his novels—than by read- 
ing the Roundabout Papers? “I dare say,” begins his essay on 
Ogres, “the reader has remarked that the upright and inde- 
pendent vowel, which stands in the vowel-list between E and O, 
has formed the subject of the main part of these essays.” Mon- 
taigne presented “a well-meaning Booke” to his reader; “I 
desire therein to be delineated in mine owne genuine, simple 
and ordinarie fashion, without contention, art or study, for it is 
my selfe I pourtray.” If Lamb is less obviously personal, he 
works on our sympathies, and his appeal is none the less rom- 
antic. The Breakfast Table papers of Holmes combine---as do 
Thackeray’s essays—humor with that quality we call roman- 
ticism; but the idyl on Boston Common and the story of Iris 
show the sympathetic, delicate humor which fits the emotional 
appeal. 

Laughter is a social emotion; we like to share our smiles, 
and for this reason we tell our stories to almost anyone who will 
listen to them—fellow-members of a club, or the stranger in 
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the smoking-car. But we laugh best with our friends, as we 
laugh most heartily at those for whom we have little sympathy. 
No better distinction between romantic humor and its opposite 
can be drawn. At best, romantic humor is gentle; and when 
sympathy overflows upon us, our laughter fades. 

No essay—in the true sense of the word—can be argu- 
mentative; indeed, no matter what his medium of expression, 
the artist should never argue. The observer, spectator, or 
whatever he may call himself, who stands outside his subject, 
looking at humanity objectively, may satirize manners and 
customs, but he cannot deal with subjects likely to arouse the 
antagonism of his readers or awaken his own bitterness. Tol- 
erance, urbanity, humor, are the outstanding qualities of the 
objective essay ; these may develop into sympathy, whimsicality, 
subjectivity. And when we find these qualities, we find roman- 
tic elements. What the subject is, is of minor importance; 
how it is dealt with, is what counts—the spirit of the essay 
gives it its classification. Often the qualities are felt, rather 
than observed; sometimes each paragraph has its distinctive 
flavor, and the essay as a whole can hardly be classified— 
though it can be enjoyed. But if the essay is a “snapshot of a 
mood,” why seek consistency? 

One of the important characteristics of an essay is its style. 
To appreciate style, one has to use his intellect, it is true; but 
without analysis one can often feel a satisfaction in the way a 
writer expresses himself. When one is conscious of style, it is 
bad; for style is a window through which one looks at meaning 
—and one should never be aware of the glass. To deny rom- 
anticism any appeal to the intellect is, perhaps, unfair to roman- 
ticism; the approach to the intellect may, however, be made 
through the emotions ; and when the emotions are aroused, the 
reader is not likely to analyze the means used to arouse them. 
If he becomes conscious of tours de force, his emotional re- 
sponse is weakened, and the romantic appeal of the essay is 
correspondingly lessened. 

The romantic flavor of our essays can be traced back to 
Montaigne, whose chief aim was self-revelation. Bacon is the 
source of the objective essay—the handbook of conduct, which 
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is in the back of the “Spectators” mind, as he satirizes his con- 
temporaries in an endeavor to improve their behavior. Steele 
is a more sympathetic critic than his associate; and it does not 
need Thackeray’s portrait of him in Henry Esmond to make 
him more romantic—and more lovable—than Addison. That 
“classical” writer is at his best on his death-bed; and the gentle 
scorn with which Mr. Roundabout and the Professor regard the 
spectacle is romanticism’s answer to the humbug. Says Thack- 
eray: “I like these little tales and sportive exercises. I had 
begun a little print collection once. I had Addison in his night- 
gown in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord War- 
wick to remark how a Christian should die. . . .” “Addison,” 
says Holmes, “gets up a tableau and utters an admirable senti- 
ment,—or somebody makes the posthumous dying epigram for 
him.”7 

For romanticism may preach and instruct—so long as it 
does so romantically ; and romantic essayists may be permitted 
to sermonize occasionally, if they do not lose sympathy and 
tolerance in doing so. Propaganda kills romance, of all kinds; 
intolerance—that bane of the reformer—kills romance; but Mr. 
Roundabout, neither in nor out of his pulpit, professes to be 
bigger, or cleverer, or wiser, or better than any of his congre- 
gation; and Holmes admits that he has never yet met anyone 
who could teach him something. When the moralizer turns 
satirist, he is in danger of losing his title of romanticist (and 
much of his charm), because he is losing his sympathy. 


™See Thackeray: On a Hundred Years Hence, and Holmes: The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, xii. 
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An ARISTOTELIAN THEORY oF CoMEDY, WITH AN ADAPTATION OF THE 
“PoETICS” AND A TRANSLATION OF THE “TRACTATUS COISLINIANUS.” 
By Lane Cooper. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. 
xxi. 323 pp. 


Tue PsycHo.tocy or LAUGHTER AND Comepy. By J. Y. T. Greig. New 

York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1923. 304 pp. 

In the Aristotelian Theory of Comedy we have the mate- 
rials for a truly great work; and if Professor Cooper has been 
content to leave the real book for someone else to write, it is 
partly because he is a pioneer in the field (though he had one 
or two previous efforts for guidance) and partly because he is 
handicapped by modesty and by an unfortunate method to 
which he seemed already committed. Classical scholars for 
the most part agree that Aristotle composed a treatise, now 
lost, on comedy, which was in some sort a companion piece to 
the discussion of epic and tragedy in the Poetics. Professor 
Cooper has undertaken here to reconstitute the Aristotelian 
treatise on comedy by means of a “rather drastic manipulation” 
(his own words) of the Poetics, with whatever supplementary 
material may be got together, particularly from the Tractatus 
Coislinianus and fugitive gleanings from Plato and the Aristo- 
telian “tradition.” The method leaves something to be desired ; 
for it is simply to take the few phrases of the Poetics which 
deal with comedy and the skeleton-outline of Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of tragedy and rewrite, with adjustments, interpolations, 
and elucidations. The result is a trying mixture, fifty odd pages 
that are neither Aristotle nor Lane Cooper. In the same way, 
the Tractatus, a schematic work of three pages, is treated to 
sixty pages of amplification and illustration. It might have 
been well, having assembled the materials in an appendix, to 
write off hand an Aristotle on Comedy, and take one’s chances— 
though there are, of course, only too obvious objections to such 
a course. But the advantages are also obvious. “With a slight 
shift,’ says Professor Cooper, “ the Poetics can be 
metamorphosed into a treatise on comedy.” Still, a rather 
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drastic manipulation is not quite the same as a slight shift, and 
the compromise combination of ancient and modern is more 
confusing than helpful. 

This is, however, a different sort of book from the now 
familiar “Amplified Version” of the Poetics. Those who looked 
askance on that tampering with Aristotle and still regard it 
as a curiosity of doubtful value, and the classical scholars who 
have regarded Professor Cooper as an amateur and an invader 
of their consecrated territory, must now salute him as a fellow 
specialist. One reads the long scholarly introduction (more 
than half the volume) with no little excitement. This pursuit 
of a quarry so important as Aristotle’s theory of comedy is 
exhilarating business; one warms to the chase. All students 
of literature, therefore, will owe Professor Cooper a great debt 
of respect and gratitude for his Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 
both as a source book and for its single passages of fine 
criticism. 

Our present analytical age has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the matter of comedy and laughter, largely because psy- 
chology (and psychoanalysis, its enfant terrible) has turned its 
efforts in that direction. Aristotle’s work, naturally, has little 
in common with the modern studies, for much of the Poetics 
is of course merely “academic” (that is, stuff for students in 
the class room), and Aristotle is as much concerned with struc- 
tural questions as with a philosophy of the comic, and in his 
study of the comic is less interested in causes than in effects. 
Probably the chief significance of Aristotle’s theory of the 
comic, if we had it, would be what he said on a catharsis of 
comedy analogous to the catharsis of tragedy. That comedy 
has a cathartic value goes without saying, since all art is a 
means of purification; and as tragedy clears our mental system 
of an over-accumulation of pity and terror, bringing us into 
deeper sympathy with human suffering, so comedy in ways 
proper to itself relieves us not only of an oppressive feeling 
of life’s tragic qualities, thus bringing us into closer touch 
with the cheerfulness and happiness which we cannot do with- 
out, but also of certain repressions which, unless relieved vicari- 
ously, may easily result in tragedy. 
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This last, moreover, leads us to the modern point of view. 
Except for the Meredithian theory of intellectual laughter and 
its not very distant relation, the Bergsonian view, recent dis- 
cussions of laughter and comedy have tended frankly towards a 
psychoanalytical basis. One recognizes, to be sure, that laughter 
and the comic are somewhat different problems. Laughter is a 
question mainly of psychology; comedy is a question of art 
and of ethics. It is significant, therefore——and perhaps one 
might say that it was inevitable that it should be so,—that Mr. 
Greig has little to say of comedy and much to say of laughter. 
Why do we, as individuals, laugh? and, what is the effect when 
we laugh in groups? Aristotle did not neglect the former 
question, for there are hints, at least in Professor Cooper’s 
comic Poetics, for an answer, and in the Tractatus Coislinianus 
there is a formidable list of the sources of laughter in “diction” 
and “things” (e.g. deception, the unexpected, the impossible, 
the possible and inconsequent). But this analysis has a rather 
“mediaeval” air and would hardly be taken seriously by the 
modern scientific student. It offers, no doubt, an excellent 
starting point for examining the phenomena, and deserves more 
credit than it has received, but it does not push back to first 
causes in your true psychological manner. 


Mr. Greig confesses to a leaning towards psychoanalysis, 
and though he is not prepared to go always with Freud, cer- 
tainly his explaination of laughter is of the true faith. His 
formula is: “love behaviour, interruption, overcoming of the 
interruption” (p. 110). Which means, being interpreted, that 
something happens to stimulate in us a feeling of love (or, if 
you will, sexual attraction of some kind) or its complement, a 
feeling of hate; then that feeling is spontaneously, instinctively 
rejected or suppressed ; then finally the suppression accumulates 
beyond control and explodes in laughter. If, on the other 
hand, we stop to think, or the incident calls forth our sympathy, 
our energies are diverted and dissipated and there is no ex- 
plosion, that is, no laughter. To follow this process in all of 
its details would require a great deal of space—Mr. Greig 
devotes most of his volume to it. The easiest examples are 
those in which physical or sexual properties are clearly con- 
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cerned, such as teasing, tickling, falling, chasing, and similar. 
On the face of it the theory does not seem readily acceptable, 
but if one follows patiently Mr. Greig’s many analyses of 
difficult as well as simple cases, one is obliged to admit that at 
least there is “a good deal in it.” 

The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy is, whether one 
likes its fundamental theory or not, a pleasant and enlightening 
book to read. The author has read much and digested it all, 
and brings to each special problem his own judgments. He 
writes, accordingly, for the less learned, easily and confidently, 
and with a certain gaiety, as becomes his subject. (Professor 
Cooper is as serious as a clerygyman in the pulpit—as becomes 
a classical scholar.) It is not a joke-book, but it will profit 
any one who is interested in his own sense of humor or in that 
most trying thing in the world, the sense of humor of his 
friends. 


Pautt F. Baum. 


LIFE AND CONFESSIONS OF A PSYCHOLOGIST. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 622 pp. 


G. Stanley Hall. New 


A great many people have read with intense interest the 
romantic tale of the rise and growth of an immigrant boy as 
related in The Americanization of Edward Bok. Many others 
will read with equal interest the story of the life of an Ameri- 
can boy as he grows to manhood and influence and usefulness 
as depicted in the Life and Confessions of a Psychologist. This 
New England boy, directly descended from the Mayflower 
immigrants, the son of country school teachers, reared on a 
New England farm, steeped in rigorous Puritanism, depicts in 
his story the evolution of at least one section of American life 
during the past seventy years. The book gives an insight into 
many of the transformations that are taking place in our native 
American stock and are thus gradually changing our mass think- 
ing and consciousness, we are led to believe, for the better. 

One finds in this autobiography an interesting and true pic- 
ture of rural New England life, intimately drawn, during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. The author dsplays that 
rare ability to laugh at himself and the entire first part of the 
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volume is sparkling with darts of humor sometimes grim, some- 
times gay. Indeed this part of the autobiography which deals 
with his forbears and early life and education is far more 
entrancing than the later half of the volume which enters into 
a technical discussion of the evolution of psychology and 
methods of pedagogy—two subjects which cannot be treated 
at all adequately in the space devoted to them. One is led to 
believe that they are thrown in here merely to permit Dr. Hall 
to hang on to them some of his pet theories and to answer 
some criticisms that have been hurled at him. The earlier part 
of the volume, too, is not so filled with sonorous and technical 
phrases which often make the other works of the author diffi- 
cult to read. But he is not altogether able to refrain from 
them; for instance, he refers to boys’ pranks with “slings” as 
“ballistics.” On the whole, he has pictured an early childhood 
and youth not unlike that of the average American of Ameri- 
can ancestry. This fact coupled with an interesting style will 
make the volume worth reading by the average American. 

That part of the autobiography dealing with his education 
in Germany and his work at Antioch College and Johns Hop- 
kins University is of merely academic interest except to those 
who knew him there. His account of the establishment of the 
first psychological laboratory at Johns Hopkins is of historical 
value. His life in Germany seems to have been typical of the 
American student in Germany at that time when hundreds of 
them were flocking to the German universities for their gradu- 
ate study. 

For the first time we find revealed in this book some of the 
inside story of Clark University. He depicts his unsuccessful 
attempt to build up a strictly graduate university devoted ex- 
clusively to research and gives us for the first time the real 
reasons why his attempt was unsuccessful. 

The later part of the autobiography deals with the changes 
that have taken place in psychology and in the theory and prac- 
tice of education. Many of the author’s theories are set forth, 
especially his particular interest in genetic psychology. One 
can readily see from his interest in biological evolution how he 
came to evolve the Culture-Epoch Theory. He traces psy- 
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chology from introspection through the new interest in child 
study to the present day emphasis on psycho-analysis and 
mental testing. 


On the whole the volume is a modest presentation of the 
author’s views on education and psychology, an interesting 
analysis of his own psychic development and a sane discussion 
of some of the psychological controversies of the present day. 
Although voluminous and often involved in technical phrases, 
to those who know G. Stanley Hall for the work that he has 
done this book is both interesting and instructive. 


A. M. Proctor. 


Necro Ports AND THEIR Poems. By Robert T. Kerlin. Washington: 

The Associated Publishers, 1923. 285 pp. 

Doctor Kerlin presents selections from over seventy col- 
ored writers of verse, together with a biographical index of 
writers and a running prose commentary on the poets and 
poems presented. By quoting some poems only in part and by 
omitting all poems of more than two pages in length he avoids 
some of the dullness of the mere anthology and so, like the 
portrait painter in a famous anecdote, removes a few warts 
from the picture. The educated negro, however, who feels a 
pride in negro poetry as a part of his racial achievement should 
be unwilling to forego the humble beginnings from which negro 
poetry has advanced to a very creditable development. And 
the unprejudiced student of the negro—for undoubtedly there 
are such—will miss the fuller opportunity of estimating the 
real value of negro poetry for himself. Particularly will he 
miss a real presentation of negro poetry from Jupiter Hammon, 
the early writer of Revolutionary days, to Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. Intrinsically, of course, he will not miss much, but from 
an evolutionary point of view he will miss a great deal. No 
doubt Doctor Kerlin makes this sacrifice knowingly and will- 
ingly, for the sake of the greater space it allows the far better 
contemporary verse; in fact, he practically says so. 

What Doctor Kerlin evidently intends to do is to make out 
a case for poetry as it is now being written by American 
negroes. This he undoubtedly does, by the weight and quality 
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of the poems he quotes. His own commentary, copious and 
well-informed as it undoubtedly is, does not always help his 
case in the eyes of the critical reader, because it is a little too 
indiscriminate in its sympathy and too boosting in its tone. For 
instance, at least a dozen negro poets are now writing verse 
superior to that of Charles Bertram Johnson. He is passed 
almost without notice in James Weldon Johnson’s Book of 
American Negro Poetry. How far, then, is the reader to trust 
Doctor Kerlin’s judgment when he claims that Missouri has 
produced no finer poet than Johnson, Sara Teasdale explicitly 
not excepted? It will profit negro litreature little to escape 
from an enervating patronage if it is to become straightway 
subjected to the methods of the “promoter.” But although 
the book does not evince the scrupulous critical judgment shown 
by Benjamin Brawley in estimating certain negro poets in his 
The Negro in Literature and Art, it is admirably adapted for 
popularizing the material, especially among the negroes them- 
selves. This popular value is aided by the organization of the 
poems, flanked by the author’s explanatory prose, under the 
eight chapter headings: The Present-Day Negro Heritage of 
Song, and The Earlier Poetry of Art; The Present Renaissance 
of the Negro; The Heart of Negro Womanhood; Ad Astra 
per Aspera; The New Forms of Poetry; Dialect Verse; The 
Poetry of Protest; and Miscellaneous. The excellent series of 
thirty-five portraits is almost in itself a refutation of the super- 
ficial notion that negroes are incapable of culture and refine- 
ment. The format of the book is dignified and attractive. 


Among the seventy-odd authors from whom Doctor Kerlin 
quotes there is a considerable proportion not represented in 
other books dealing with negro poetry. The decidedly worth- 
while verse of J. Mord Allen (first criticized by the present 
reviewer in an article in the South Atlantic Quarterly) is for 
the first time included in an anthology. A few minor writers 
like C. R. Dinkins and T. T. Fortune are omitted, but they 
might legitimately be excluded as insufficiently important. It 
is unfortunate, however, that Benjamin Brawley, Daniel Web- 
ster Davis, and John Wesley Holloway are not represented, 
considering that Brawley, in addition to books of scholarly 
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value in history and literature, is the author of several slender 
volumes of tolerable verse, and that Davis and Holloway are 
among the best writers of dialect verse—Holloway, in fact, 
being ranked first among living writers of negro dialect verse 
by Johnson in The Book of American Negro Poetry. 


N. I. Waite. 





GrovER CLEVELAND, THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By Robert McEI- 
roy. 2 vols. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1923. xi, 359, 427 
pp. 





These volumes are a welcome and valuable contribution to 
the literature of American history and politics. They contain 
a wealth of illustrative information regarding not only a per- 
sonage, but the political forces with which that personage 
had to reckon. As such they will be indispensable for a full 
understanding of national politics during the generation after 
the close of reconstruction; certainly no historian of that 
epoch can work without them. 

This, in our opinion, is a true appraisement of Mr. McEI- 
roy’s performance. He has not written a real biography, rather 
a “Life and Letters,” for he has not integrated Grover Cleve- 
land in a sufficient background, he has not portrayed adequately 
the times out of joint which he could not set aright. On the 
other hand, he has presented the characteristics of Cleveland 
the man, his conscientious devotion to duty, his integrity, his 
unswerving allegiance to his conceptions of rectitude. The 
personality stands before us, but not that complex factor, the 
civilization of his day and generation. 

There is another aspect of the book which is very pertinent 
for the present time. That is the reaction it reveals on the part 
of Americans toward corruption in public life, the way in which 
the nation supported a rugged leader in a fight for reform until 
problems too complex for his genius confronted him. This 
story, here told once more, is a challenge to every thoughtful 
citizen ; it should be a beacon clarifying the issues of today and 
pointing the way to an immediate goal of political action. 


Wu. K. Boyp. 
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Tue New EpucatTion 1n Europe. An account of recent fundamental 
changes in the educational philosophy of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. Frederick William Roman. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1923. xvi, 271 pp. 

Of all the effects of the World War not the least is the 
revolution in thinking and philosophy, especially that which has 
to do with the education of the youth. Mr. Roman, who has 
long been a student of comparative education, has recently 
made a first hand study of educational conditions in Europe 
since the World War and gives to us an admirable resume of 
his finding in this book. One finds an interesting, compre- 
hensive, though not detailed study of educational conditions 
from 1914 on, with enough review of the historical background 
to give an understanding of present conditions. 

The author points out as the most hopeful feature of the 
new movement in England the idea of universal education 
embodied in the Fisher Act of 1918. The Fisher Act was 
born out of the ideals of democracy resulting from the World 
War. The failure to put into effect the Fisher Act is due not 
so much to the opposition of aristocracy as to the indifference 
of the middle class and to the demands for economy. Many of 
the faults of the educational system which the Fisher Act was 
intended to cure still exist and the whole of the English educa- 
tional system is still dominated by the influence of the “Great 
Public Schools.” Little has been done in Ireland, due to 
internal strife. 

“The effect of the war has not yet recorded any changes in 
the French system of education that are destined to have any 
far-reaching consequences.” Thus the author sums up the situ- 
ation in France. He points out that there is a proposed organ- 
ization of a common school (école unique), although M. 
Bérard’s new edict that there is to be four years of Latin and 
two years of Greek compulsory for all students in the Lycées 
and colleges would indicate that France is to be classed as 
reactionary. 

The most striking reforms have taken place in Germany. 
Here the contest between the socialists and the clericals has 
rendered all school legislation uncertain. However, Prussia no 
longer has a Minister of Schools and Churches. He is Min- 
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ister of Schools. Clerical inspection has passed away. The 
most striking feature of reform in this country is the abolition 
of the teaching of militarism in the schools and the substitu- 
tion of a teaching that would impart a better understanding of 
international relations and a more sympathetic attitude towards 
other peoples and races. “In Prussia, as in Saxony and other 
socialist states, the official order states that new school-books 
are to have no pictures of generals, cannon, or any other instru- 
ments of war; also the same order requires that the picture of 
the Kaiser and all military pictures be removed from the 
school-room.” 


In all three countries there is cited an added impetus to 
instruction in health, physical development and sex matters. 
The author cites also the increased interest in the Dewey phil- 
osophy of education as growth and life itself rather than 
preparation for life. 

To those interested in educational affairs in Europe this is 
a most interesting and informative treatise. Those interested 
in present day educational movements in this country would 
do well to read this book, especially the chapters dealing with 
the socialistic movement in Germany. 

A. M. Proctor. 


Tue Art or Poetry: Seven Lectures, 1920-1922. By William Paton 
Ker. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1923. 160 pp. 


There has been a tendency to speak lightly of these essays; 
but while it is doubtless true that they add nothing to the late 
Professor Ker’s reputation, they have, each one, a distinct value. 
They treat of well-born subjects and exhaust none; they pro- 
nounce no balanced judgment, they reach no positive con- 
clusions ; they have no formal structure. Rather, they are the 
casual, easy overflow of a rich and abundant mind. They con- 
tain frequent digressions, they pass from point to point lightly. 
They diffuse a happy glow of wise understanding over each 
topic without thought of choosing a goal and moving steadily 
towards it. They illuminate rather than define. 

The first lectures, “The Art of Poetry,” takes for its point 
of depature a passage from Drummond of Hawthornden. The 
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lecture on Shelley centers mainly about the Defense, but con- 
tains a comparison of Keats and Shelley—the one “a purely 
imaginative artist,” the other “a philosopher”—and ends with 
illustrations of Shelley's care for minute particulars in his 
poems. The lecture on Samson Agonistes goes over many of 
the familiar criticisms, but throws out the interesting sugges- 
tion that Milton’s tragedy is really the culmination of his 
attempt to present the conflict of God and Satan. “Romantic 
Fallacies” is a kindly reminder (hardly necessary, it must be 
admitted) of the vagueness of the term romanticism and the 
dangers to criticism that have resulted. No one will read the 
lecture on Pope without a renewed enthusiasm for the Twick- 
enham poet. The lecture on Moliére draws attention to the 
Critique de Ecole des Femmes and propounds the theory that 
“besides Thalia the Muse there is also the god Dionysus still 
alive and perpetually interested in Comedy.” In the last lec- 
ture Ker examines Matthew Arnold’s handling of classical 
subjects in the light of their fitness for modern poetical use. 


I have spoken specifically of each lecture in order to indi- 
cate the variety of the collection and to show that although none 
of the topics is given systematic treatment, each lecture offers 
something of worth; and even so I have not half suggested 
the freshness and delight of the single hints, unexpected illus- 
trations, and wealth of allusion. One reads always with a 
feeling of disappointment and of “having got nowhere,” but 
one closes the book with a sense of having enjoyed intimate 
communion with a rare mind full of learning and fine appre- 
ciation. 


P. F. Baum. 


Vemep Aristocrats. By Gertrude Sanborn. Washington: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers. 1923. 241 pp. 

Miss Sanborn’s volume is a novel with a background of 
negro life in Chicago. It belongs among the five or six recent 
novels dealing with negro life, of which Stribling’s Birthright 
and Clement Wood’s Nigger are the most conspicuous examples 
(the former almost a successful example) and leaves the reader 
all the more convinced that the great novel of negro life is, 
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emphatically, still to be written. Veiled Aristocrats contains 
some interesting pictures of negro society in the Chicago 
Southside. The author, however, is too constant a chorus for 
these passages; her own ill-concealed reactions to the scenes 
described is too intrusive. Whenever the really good novel of 
negro life in conflict with American conditions is written—and 
it seems unreasonable to hope for it in the very midst of the 
conflict—it will succeed by the impassive objectivity that Mr. 
Stribling almost attained in Birthright. And it will be written 
by someone who realizes that it takes more than a sympathetic 
interest in a struggling people to produce a great novel about 
them. Miss Sanborn’s book is cheifly worthy of comment 
because of that interest, which is not quite so amateurish as 
her novel is. In a book where a white youth of sensitive, 
artistic temperament elects to live among the negroes and 
where a white heiress has to choose between a mulatto and a 
white man, chooses the former over her father’s opposition, 
and finds out later that her mother was partly negro, it is 
obvious that emotional depths are called for that require the 
greatest tragic ability. Except for the last-minute revelation 
of the heroine’s negro blood by which the plot turns melo- 
dramatic, the material is the stuff of tragedy. It must be 
handled either tremendously or messily. Miss Sanborn, lack- 
ing the extraordinary requirements, handles it messily. The 
novel simply wastes away from the anemia of its characteriza- 
tion. The principal white character has such a peculiar plan- 
tation-darky reaction to music that the reader half suspects 
him of inherited negro blood, of which he is, at this time, 
ignorant. Except for this youth, the white characters are 
almost all despicable, the negroes all noble to excess. Even 
the negro courtesans in a cabaret scene are such only as 
stepping stones to Uplift. Aspiring negro youths may be 
encouraged by the account of negro achievement that the book 
contains. So much is clear gain. As for the tommyrot, most 
negro readers will be preserved from ill effects by the sound 
common sense that has always characterized the great mass of 
their race. 

N. I. Waite. 
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Wirs Iraty in Her Frnat War or Liperation. A Story of the “Y” 
on the Italian Front. By Olin D. Wannamaker. With Introduction 
by Allan Chester Johnson. Illustrated. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1923. 294 pp. 


The tragic disaster to the Italian army at Caporetto shocked 
and alarmed the Allied world. Professor Wannamaker begins 
his story with a chapter describing the state of affairs at this 
time of crisis and danger. The collapse of the Italian line 
called for supreme efforts on the part of the Allies and America 
to support the shaken and retreating army. England and 
France spared what soldiers they could, but America was 
unable to send military forces. 

Before Caporetto the American “Y” had already entered 
Italy for work in the prison camps and had also promised to 
send a group of secretaries for work with the army. In Italy’s 
great emergency, the “Y” expanded the scope of its activities 
and took over a large share of the responsibility of providing 
for the social and recreational needs of the fighting men. 
However, Mr. Wannamaker does not neglect to give the Italians 
full credit for the splendid work they had done for themselves 
in providing for the relief of soldiers’ families and in establish- 
ing for the use of the fighting men recreational centers known 
as case del soldato. 

The American secretaries were warmly welcomed and 
opened the first “Y” case del soldato in April, 1918. But for 
many months it was impossible to get enough secretaries and 
supplies. England and France retained many of the secre- 
taries originally recruited for Italy. The few Americans 
received the hearty codperation of Italian officers. Reliable 
soldiers were detached to serve at every casa. Italian 
assistance greatly increased the effectiveness of energetic sec- 
retaries. In September and October, 1918, the force of avail- 
able secretaries was at last considerably increased. 

Mr. Wannamaker gives a most interesting account of the 
manifold activities of the “Y” men. Writing materials were 
furnished to the soldiers, music and games provided, competi- 
tive sports organized, classes for the physical rehabilitation of 
the wounded conducted, concerts and moving picture entertain- 
ments given in camps and hospitals, books and reading matter 
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made available, refreshments supplied to exhausted and 
wounded men at the front, food and oil given to civilians in 
reconquered territory, and so on. After the armistice, the 
work of the “Y” was extended even to Albania and Tripoli. 
The “Y’s” activities in Italy must have greatly aided the 
Italian armies and have left lasting results in promoting good 
feeling between Italy and America. Mr. Wannamaker’s story 
is well worth telling. 
Wit1aMm H. Grasson. 


NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, STUDIES IN THE MopERN VIEW oF 
Nature. By Norman Foerster. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 324 pp. 

I once heard the late J. Douglas Bruce, a scholar distin- 
guished for both the depth and the breadth of his knowledge, 
speak with commendation of Professor Foerster as a literary 
critic, one of the few American teachers deserving that name. 
Part of the work on which Dr. Bruce based his remark appears 
in the present volume, for most of the essays that compose it 
have appeared in various periodicals, ranging from the Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association to the New 
Republic. 

Nine authors are discussed: Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier, Muir, Burroughs. The 
chapters are uneven in length, for that on Thoreau is nearly as 
long as those on Bryant, Whittier, Lanier, and Muir combined. 
This perhaps results from the original preparation of parts of 
“Thoreau” for the Nation and the Dial; they demand a more 
gossipy style than is expected by members of the Modern 
Language Association, for whom “Emerson” was written. 
The original appearance of this chapter in sections perhaps also 
accounts for some repetition of ideas. Professor Foerster 
seems to feel that Thoreau is of importance, and uses him as a 
measuring stick in judging the others. But Emerson, though 
treated more briefly than Lowell, Whitman, or Burroughs, is 
referred to frequently throughout the volume, and is apparently 
the writer’s chief admiration. 
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This preponderance of the influence of Emerson probably 
results from an estimate of him as the best thinker of the 
group. Often without direct reference to him, Professor 
Foerster commends such an attitude to nature as is presented 
in the Sixth Chapter of Nature, where Emerson says that the 
view that “man and nature are indissolubly joined” is that of 
the “unrenewed understanding,” that “the presence of reason 
mars this faith,” and that “the best moments of life are these 
delicious awakenings of the higher powers, and the reverential 
withdrawing of nature before its God.” Yet Emerson does 
not deny the permanence of natural laws ; nature is “useful and 
venerable” to him; indeed only through its “outlines and sur- 
faces” are “causes and spirits” to be seen. In this spirit Pro- 
fessor Foerster censures Burroughs’ “surrender of the human 
to the natural.” Nothing else, in fact, could be done by a man 
who admits his indebtedness to Irving Babbitt, whose Rousseau 
and Romaticism stirred such indignation among those whom 
Emerson indicates as “the broker, the wheelwright, the 
carpenter, the toll-man.” 

To his faith in reason, the author adds respect for the great 
men who best reveal it to us. Plato, Aristotle, and Milton are 
in his mind, and he does not fail to refer to the teachings of 
Jesus. To this basis in doctrine from which, as Emerson puts 
it, the element of time is abstracted must be attributed much 
of the excellence of the volume. To the lack of this basis, the 
lack of vitality in much American criticism much be attributed. 

Professor Foerster is equipped to undertake the necessary 
task of pointing out that many things in our native literature 
are open to censure. At the same time he can indicate merits 
commonly overlooked by the criticism of ignorant praise. For 
example, in the poetry of Sidney Lanier he finds the reductio 
ad absurdum of the nympholeptic longing for contact with 
nature, and yet he writes that “as a poet of nature Lanier 
happily does what none of his predecessors had done—Poe 
least of all—he presents with some adequacy the Southern 
scene.” We should rejoice that we have in North Carolina a 
critic whose work may be so rich in suggestion to the present 


generation of Southern writers. 
§ ALLAN H. GILBert. 
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W. S. Grcpert: His Lire anp Letters. By Sidney Dark and Rowland 
Grey. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1923. ix, 269 pp. 


The writer of librettos for comic operas is always without 
honor in any country, for we usually look down upon those 
whose business is to amuse us and we are likely to regard 
comic opera as at best diverting music for meaningless lyrics. 
But W. S. Gilbert is certainly an exception. Seldom has col- 
laboration been so successful as that of Gilbert and Sullivan: 
in the Savoy operas the words support the music as much 
as the music supports the words, and both combine in an 
admirable adaptation. 

This biography of Gilbert will be a delightful book for all 
who are interestec in the Victorian period,—for older readers 
it will be a reminder of the irresistible and fantastic humor of 
those songs which they may recall only as music; and for 
younger readers it will be a revelation of the Gilbertian genius 
for sheer comedy, and it may even suggest what their elders 
would scarcely have suspected, that the lines of the operas will 
stand brilliantly alone, without the aid of the score. Those 
who now find the music by itself a little thin, will recognize 
that the librettos are worth reading on their own account. 

The book is simply and skilfully written, with no pompous 
attempt at final criticism and with no effort to conceal the 
weaknesses or foibles of the subject. There are abundant quo- 
tations enlivening the biographical narrative, an appendix con- 
taining the “Lost Babs,” and a full bibliography of Gilbert’s 
comedies and farces as well as of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. Those who have thought of Gilbert only as the author 
of the Bab Ballads and as Sullivan’s collaborator will be inter- 
ested in the review of his plays, comic and serious, which, 
though no longer performed, are among the best sentimental 
melodramas in English. Like all fun-makers he had a hanker- 
ing for tragedy, and even attempted a problem play. 





The sentimentalism which runs through most of the 
comedies and that gaiety of satire which made his operas 
are not often found in one writer, but the historical 
outcome is quite what one would expect: the humor has sur- 
vived and the rest has passed quietly into oblivion. This is 
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because the rest was in its way an interpretation of Victorian 
life (which as an age of sentiment has lost its charm), and 
for such Gilbert had no great talent; whereas the operas are 
laid in that merry land of Topsyturvy which is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting and which was the very essence of the Gil- 
bertian genius. But though his literary significance lies here, 
Gilbert is a figure, sketched at full length by Mr. Dark and 
Miss Grey, of real importance in the history of his time. 


P. F. Baum. 


Escapes. By Alden Brooks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 

1924. 309 pp. 

Mr. Brooks has chosen an attractive title ; for nearly all of 
life is an escape from something or other. None of us are free 
from the pitfalls and sins of existence. Each of us is looking 
for a way out; and which of us is not interested in the other 
man’s attempts? But Dominique Prad’s escape is different 
from that of most: before he has fully recovered from his 
war wound he is forced back, in spite of his passion for paint- 
ing, into the hateful tangle of business, his nerves give way, 
and he becomes a raving madman. But he escapes from his 
family, from the law, and at length from his insanity, by 
drifting down one of the rivers of Brittany in an old punt, 
with a gypsy woman, living from moment to moment,—and 
painting. The story is the story of this river journey, related 
with a peculiar charm of varied incident and description, and 
in a style verging at times on oddity but withal pleasing and 
appropriate. Altogether a delightful piece of romantic fiction, 
untainted with the recent rage for psychiatry and dulness. 


P. F. B. 
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